General Electric and Westinghouse have 
much in common, but the characteristic 
market action of the two stocks shows 


interesting contrasts. (See page 7.) 
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Statement of Condition, 
March 7, 1938 


RESOURCES 

CasH anpD Due rrom Banks... . . . $723,593,600.61 
U. S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 

FULLY GUARANTEED. . . .. . 590,478,589.05 
State anp Municipat Securities . . . . 110,800,205.72 
Orner Bonps Securities. . . . . 170,511,873.63 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ Acceptances  733,095,111.14 
Ormer Estate . . . © 6,160,746.63 
Cusromers’ Acceptance LiaBILITY . . . . 24, 166,089.65 


$2,423,644,861.37 


LIABILITIES 
Funps: 
Capitat Stock . . . . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus. . . . 100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits. . . 28,121,440.91 


$ 228,661,440.91 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . 18,024,000.81 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . 2,243,106.76 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. . . .... 25,216,075.37 
LiaBitiry AS EnporsER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 


$2,423,644,861.37 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$141,546,826.51 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Through 
Life's Mirror 
“The measure of a man’s 
life is the well spending 
of it, and not the length.” 

—Plutarch 


ECOGNITION of a high ordeg 
is the election of a_ business a 
leader to the directorate of the Newhm 
York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 
That honor came 
to Harper Sib- 
ley, former pres- 
ident of the U, 
S. Chamber of 
Commerce, _ last 
week and _ it 
serves to crown 
a career that has 
been filled with 
genuine useful- 


— infoto 


N. Y. Life’s Sibley ness in many \ 


Crowning Honor fields of activity. 


Lawyer, banker, industrialist and) b 
university trustee are among his dis-| tl 
tinctions, but he prefers to be known § 
as a gentleman farmer—no idle quali-.¢ 
fication as his favorite hobby is a 14,-| a 
000-acre farm in Illinois. 

At 53 years of age, Mr. Sibley will 
be one of the youngest members of the 
New York Life board. What he lacks 
in years, however, is more than made 
up by his well-rounded experience, 
a background that should be useful 
to this great insurance organization. 


OT news was it that the new 

board of directors of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works at their re- 
cent organiza- 
tion meeting had 
reelected George 
Harrison Hous- 
ton as president 
of the company 
for 1938. But 
for him this year 
marks the 
rounding out of 
an even decade 
with the big lo- 
comotive com- —Finfoto 
pany, mostly as Belén 
right-hand man 
to Samuel M.* Vauclain who has 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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The Market Situation 


Panicky conditions on foreign stock exchanges and continued liquidation of 
rail securities overshadow the constructive factors which have tended to 
create a mild improvement of sentiment in business and financial circles. 


IVID evidence of the vulnerability of the foreign 

security exchanges to political upheavals and the 
bellicose atmosphere of central Europe has emerged as 
the major market influence of the moment. The foreign 
situation was predominant in last week’s market news ; 
the early tendency was to interpret the unsettlement 
abroad bullishly, on the theory that a new flight of capital 
to the United States would sooner or later increase the 
demand for American equities. A major inflow of gold 
might eventually tend to stimulate market sentiment, 
because of the implications of renewed credit inflation, 
but the immediate repercussions of the slump in the 
international financial centers proved depressing. For- 
eigners sold American stocks, and it soon became evident 
that European capital flowing to these shores would be 
held in bank balances or other liquid form in prefer- 
ence to speculative or long term investment commit- 
ments, at least until the domestic economic outlook is 
clarified. 


Since New York is in significant degree an interna- 
tional market, the slump on the London Stock Ex- 
change—which suffered the most severe decline wit- 
nessed in several years—and panicky selling in other 
foreign centers inevitably had important repercussions 
here. Since political developments in Europe suggest 
the threat of another period of currency depreciation, 
the weakness of gold shares in London, Paris, Toronto 
and elsewhere appeared somewhat paradoxical; it was 
evidently the result of overextended speculative positions 
as well as fears of gold embargoes or other forms of 
stringent foreign exchange control. Granting that Eng- 
land’s geographical position naturally makes her markets 
especially sensitive to European developments, the recol- 
lection that, for several years, major price changes in 
London have anticipated the trends of the American 
markets was somewhat disconcerting. 

The continued decline in quotations for railroad securi- 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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The Trend 
‘Things 


Capital Movements: 


Recent sensational developments on the European 
political scene suggest the possibility of another flight 
of capital toward the United States. Last week there 
was reported an engagement of gold in London for ship- 
ment to this country, the first since last September. This 
purchase, which was for private account, was made prof- 
itable by the sharp decline in dollar quotations for the 
pound sterling. In the first nine months of 1937, London 
shipped $665 million gold to the United States. That 
major movement of capital to these shores was halted by 
fears engendered by the industrial slump ; in recent weeks 
prior to Hitler’s Austrian coup the trend of the flow of 
capital was in the other direction. The abrupt reversal 
of this trend does not necessarily assure a major import 
movement, but continuance of political unsettlement in 
Europe—particularly if there should be a concomitant 
improvement in economic conditions here—would be 
likely to have that result. At all events, the tendency 
of the moment is to regard the United States as the safest 
haven for capital; it is notable that even the currencies 
of the traditionally neutral countries, Holland and Switz- 
erland, were not immune from the general weakness in 
exchange market quotations. Because of the recent 
change in the U. S. Treasury’s “sterilization” policies, 
gold imports up to $100 million per quarter would be 
added to the country’s credit base, furthering the trend 
toward credit inflation which has been indicated since 
the Administration abandoned its deflationary policies. 


Business Indexes: 


Last week’s increase of 2.2 points in steel production 
to 32.1 per cent of capacity provided a mild fillip, and if 
predictions of a gradual improvement to levels around 
40 per cent over the next few weeks are fulfilled, the 
markets will have the benefit of a modicum of statistical 
support which has been sadly lacking for many weeks. 
Thus far, the other major indexes of business activity 
continue to present a drab picture; railroad traffic holds 
at the lowest levels since the worst years of the last 
depression, automobile production has not come up to 
seasonal expectations, wholesale and retail trade con- 
tinue to show large declines, and electric power output 
for the week ended March 12 showed a drop of 9 per 
cent from 1937 as against decreases of 7 to 8 per cent 
for other recent weeks. Reports from the textile and 
machine tool industries show no improvement in trends, 
and renewed weakness has cropped out in some sections 
of the commodity markets. Nevertheless, because of the 
barometric significance of steel operations and other ten- 
tative indications of a favorable nature, there appears to 
be some basis for hope of a moderate seasonal gain in 
business activity in the spring months. 


Copper: 


A further increase in domestic copper stocks was 
shown during February, and at the end of the month 
supplies amounted to 326,244 tons, a gain of 27,111 tons 
to the highest level since July, 1935. Apparent domestic 
consumption—as measured by deliveries—amounted tg 
27,390 tons—about 27 per cent of the February, 1936 
rate, but a gain of 2,500 tons over January and about 5) 
per cent above the December, 1937 low level. Neverthe. 
less on the basis of current supplies, the recent monthly 
shipments indicate a rather substantial amount of copper 
on hand. Mine output has, of course, been sharply cur- 
tailed. February production amounted to 43,310 tons, 
against 62,580 a year ago, and further reductions are 
being made. The bright spot in the picture is that de-| 
liveries probably are still running under actual consump- 
tion, and inventories are thus being worked off. Given 
some upturn in the public utility and construction in- 
dustries, current stocks would not prove excessive. But 
at present the foreign field presents a stronger picture. 


Trade Pacts and Wool: 


The proposed reciprocal trade treaty with Great Bri- 


tain has evoked even more strenuous protests from 
American manufacturing interests—notably the New 
England textile industry—than the recently adopted pact 
with Czechoslovakia. Reports of a widespread lack of 
enthusiasm among English industrialists also tend to 
cloud prospects for this major objective of Secretary 
Hull’s foreign trade program. The chief objectors are 
the New England wool manufacturers who fear that the 
competitive position of their fabrics will be seriously 
jeopardized. Woolen goods business has continued seri- 
ously depressed, except for some women’s wear lines; 
consumption of apparel class wool in January was less 
than that of any like month since 1918. The recently an- 
nounced $50 million CCC loan program for domestic 
wool producers has had no appreciable effect upon prices, 
and markets for both the commodity and finished fabrics 
are expected to continue flat until the possible effects of 
the trade treaty can be more accurately gauged and retail 
demand, especially in men’s wear, shows gains. 
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STIMATES of the added rev- 
enues to be derived by American 


Jn the basis of 1936 traffic volume, 
is believed that the increases es- 
- tablished by the decisions under both 
x Parte 115 (handed down October 
2, 1937) and Ex Parte 123 (the 15 


ics Foubtful that even the larger amount 
of fvould fully offset the new tax and 
‘ail Wage burdens and other increases in 
perating costs which have accrued 
ince the end of 1936. The wage in- 
=] treases granted last August and Oc- 
ober and the rise in Social Security 
axes amount to about $200 million. 
alancing these factors, the railroads 
would be in no better position than 
hey were two years ago, even if the 
fects of the business slump were to 
e disregarded. 


rafic Declines 


Since traffic volume in the first 
uarter of 1938 has declined to a level 
ower than that of any other recent 
‘ear since 1933, it is evident that the 
noderate increases in rates will be 
more than counterbalanced by this 
factor until business makes a sharp 
turn for the better. Freight revenues 
of the Class I railroads amounted to 
$2,492 million in 1933, $2,633 mil- 
lion in 1934, and $3,308 million in 
1936 (in the latter year the sur- 


Significance the 
Rail Rate 


charges, which expired December 31, 
1936, added substantially to reven- 
ues). Car loadings have recently been 
running more than 10 per cent below 
1936 levels; unless there are sharp 
gains later in the year, added reven- 
ues from the rate increases will ac- 
crue at an annual rate of considerably 
less than $200 million. On the basis 
of 1935 traffic volume, the increment 
would be less than $150 million, and 
the earnings record of 1935 was far 
from satisfactory for the majority of 
the carriers. 

The reaction of the market for rail 
securities to the rate decision is ample 
evidence of the relatively minor im- 
portance of the rate readjustment as 
a factor in the general financial out- 
look, particularly for the roads which 
are not in strong condition. A ten 
per cent increase in traffic from cur- 
rent severely depressed levels would 
be a much more effective stimulus. 
Rail managements have already begun 
to explore the possibility of a reduc- 
tion in wage rates as a partial solu- 
tion to financial problems which are 
growing more pressing. But neither 
a major gain in traffic nor a wage re- 
adjustment is likely to materialize 
within a short period of time, and a 
few more bankruptcies among border- 
line situations appear inevitable. 

From another viewpoint, however, 
a modicum of encouragement may be 
derived. Although the railroads re- 
ceived less than half of the increases 
requested, in the aggregate, some in- 
dividual roads will benefit substan- 
tially, and the added revenues may be 
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sufficient, in certain cases, to mean 
the difference between solvency and 
serious financial difficulties. The av- 
erage increase has been estimated by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads to amount to.about 5.3 per cent, 
but for individual carriers the gains 
are likely to range from 2 to 8 per 
cent. This wide variation will result 
not only from the fact that the ad- 
vances on certain traffic classifications 
were limited to 5 per cent (agricul- 
tural products other than tropical 
fruits, lumber, animals and products, 
vegetable oils) while for other groups 
(mainly manufactured goods and mis- 
cellaneous products) a 10 per cent 
increase was granted, but also be- 
cause of the important exemptions 
from any further increases. Further- 
more, it should be recognized that 
various advances granted in 1937, in- 
cluding those under Ex Parte 115, 
are considered as a part of the new 
rate schedule and the percentage in- 
creases under Ex Parte 123 are not 
‘made cumulative thereon.” 


Eastern Roads 


Bituminous coal and coke, lignite, 
and iron ore comprised the bulk of 
the rate advances granted last year, 
and no further increases were allowed 
on these commodities under the latest 
decision. Because of this fact, the 
gains accruing to the eastern indus- 
trial roads, particularly those serving 
the steel manufacturing centers, will 
not be large percentagewise, despite 
the 10 per cent increases on manu- 
factured goods. It will probably 
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work out to materially less than 5 per 
cent for the Louisville & Nashville, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & West- 
ern and others for which soft coal 
amounts to a very large part of total 
traffic. The Pocahontas carriers will 
show the smallest percentage gains, 
but it should be recalled that these 
roads will have the benefit of last 
year’s increases of 4 to 5 per cent on 
soft coal until the expiration of these 
temporary rates at the end of the cur- 
rent year. On the other hand, the 
Boston & Maine and the New Haven 
are expected to gain more than the 
national average because of the rela- 
tively large importance of manufac- 
tured goods traffic in the New Eng- 
land territory. But these roads, as 
well as most of the carriers serving 
the Allegheny, New York State and 
Central industrial districts, are cur- 
rently showing materially larger than 
average traffic declines. For these 
roads especially more emphasis should 
be placed upon the hope of a major 
upturn in manufacturing activity than 
upon the effects of the rate increase 
over the intermediate term future. 

Although the increases on farm 
products were limited to 5 per cent, 
the agricultural roads made out better 
than expected. Farm produce has 
usually been largely or wholly 
exempted from general rate increases 
in the past. In fact, some of the west- 
ern and southwestern carriers, which 
transport a large volume of manufac- 
tured goods (including some classifi- 
cations which were exempted last 
year but bear the full 10 per cent in- 
crease under Ex Parte 123), although 
regarded as primarily agricultural 
roads, appear to be among the most 
favored beneficiaries of the rate re- 
adjustments to be made under the 
latest decision. The traffic volume of 


two of the largest systems—the 
Southern Pacific and Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe—has recently been 
running at low levels, and current 
earnings projections are not very im- 
pressive. However, on a moderately 
improved traffic volume, the effect on 
the earnings of these carriers should 
be very gratifying. Some of the 
smaller southwestern roads, includ- 
ing the Kansas City Southern and the 
Texas & Pacific, whose current earn- 
ings are more satisfactory, should 
also benefit substantially. It is esti- 
mated that about one-third of the lat- 
ter road’s traffic will carry the 5 per 
cent increase and most of the rest the 
full 10 per cent. 

No generalizations may be made 
in regard to the southern railroads 
because of differences with respect to 
the relative importance of major traf- 
fic classifications for individual car- 
riers in this region. Most of the im- 
portant roads in this group are large 
carriers of soft coal and the exemp- 
tion of this commodity from further 
increases is a disappointment to hold- 
ers of the junior bonds and shares of 
the Southern Railway and _ Illinois 
Central, which are in a highly specu- 
lative position. However, there is a 
partial offset for the latter road in 
the 10 per cent increase on tropical 
fruits ; the Illinois Central has a large 
northbound traffic in bananas from 
Gulf ports. 

The 10 cents per ton increase on 
anthracite coal came as a surprise, 
in view of the economic position of 
the fuel and the strenuous opposition 
by the industry. It is so moderate in 
amount that it is not likely materially 
to affect the competitive position of 
hard coal, but by the same token, it 
will represent only a limited gain for 
the anthracite carriers. The increase 


will be of benefit to the stronger ham 
coal carriers, such as the Reading 
the Lehigh & New England, and 
help all of these roads to meet (yg 
high current level of operating co 

but it appears doubtful that it 
suffice to solve the financial proble 

of roads in weaker financial positigl 
notably the Central of New Jergm 
and the Lehigh Valley. 


The appended tabulation is ; 
tended to give a rough approximati 
of the relative potential benefits ; 
the rate increase to a representatij 
group of railroads ; it is not present 
as a guide to probable 1938 earning 
It is based upon a traffic level 15 
cent below 1936. Although this 
in conformity with the recent figur 
for total traffic volume, the acty 
record of many individual roads 
materially better or worse than tf 
average, and such deviations wi 
doubtless continue indefinitely. Th} 
increases were projected on an a 
nual basis, whereas they will apply 
only nine months of the current yea 
Furthermore, because of seasonal fa 
tors and differences in maintenan 
policies, projections of January ea 
ings are none too reliable. 

In addition to variations in futu 
traffic trends, special factors, such 
the California floods will affect t 
1938 showing of some roads. In ge 
eral, the estimates of added revenu 
probably err on the side of optimis 
at least with respect to the interm 
diate term future; several railroa 
managements have issued estimates 
revenue increments smaller than thos 
used in the table. But, subject as i 
inevitably is to numerous qualifica 
tions, the tabulation has some valu 
as a rough gauge of what the freigh 
rate increases mean in terms of cur! 
rent traffic levels. 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF RAIL FREIGHT RATE INCREASES 


—— 1937 Earnings —— 


1 

Fixed Earned Sates —Plus Est. Increases— ‘ 

Charges’ per Share Amount PerCent Per Share PerCent PerShare Per Cent Per Share) 

RAILROAD: Times Common 000 of Fixed Common Fixed Common Fixed Common 

X Earned Stock Omitted) Charges Stock Charges Stock Charges Stock 
Atchison, Topeka 71.58 $0.65 $10,000 176% $4.10 D$3.85 7151% $0.25 

1.38 2.97 2,200 33 2.70 70 D 2.45 103 0.25 
0.98 D 7,000 22 2.75 55 D 6.50 77 D 3.75 
1.03 D10.51 $2,200 29 5.57 75 D15.00 104 D 9.43 
4.67 4.43 2,400 27 0.32 345 3.00 372 3.32 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western....... ...... 6.88 D 0.55 2,200 y;) 1.30 50 D 2.30 78 D 1.00 
Great 1.63 4.06 4,000 24 1.61 100 124 1.61 
Sa eee 1.12 D 0.62 5,000 30 3.70 110 0.40 140 1 4.10 
1.30 0.01 800 28 2.65 140 1.15 168 3.80 
Lehigh ee ery ern 0.88 D 0.75 2,500 35 2.00 65 D 2.00 100 ats 
ee eee 0.78 D 7.78 1,800 40 2.20 85 D 7.40 125 D 5.20 
ccc icccknecenbene’~eanenc 1.12 0.99 13,000 26 2.00 55 D 3.60 81 D 1.60. 
1.01 0.05 2,800 19 1.13 55 D 2.63 74 D 1.50 
1.34 2.07 715,000 19 1.15 95 D 0.30 114 0.85 
1.02 0.20 10,500 35 2.80 55 D 3.58 90 D 0.78 
1.05 D 1.69 5,000 31 3.85 55 D 7.90 86 D 4.05 
ch 1.62 3.24 1,500 38 3.90 145 1.55 183 5.45 
2.24 6.15 8,000 55 3.60 210 5.30 265 8.90 


*Annual increment based on 15 per cent decline in traffic volume from 1936. fIncluding adjustment bond interest; official estimate of revenue increas¢ 
{Greatly in excess of probable 1938 earnings; see text. 


—$6 million. tOfficial estimate—$12 million. 


$Official estimate—$1.7 million. 


*Estimated Increase from New 


Annual Rate of Earn- 


ings Based on Jan., Jan., 1938, Projection 
1938 


D—Deficit. 
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VEN a sharp decline in new bus- 
E iness in the latter months of last 
year failed to check the progress of 
the country’s two leading manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing. GE reported 
total sales of $349.7 million, a 27.8 
per cent rise over 1936 and equal to 
bn 84 per cent of the all time 1929 peak. 
il Westinghouse reported total sales of 
__ $206.3 million, an increase of 33 per 
....ycent over 1936 and equivalent to ap- 
oa. proximately 95 per cent of its peak 
host i! 1929. Net income of GE amounted 
to $63.5 million, equal to $2.21 a 
share on the common stock, and net 
of Westinghouse totalled $20.1 mil- 
lion, equivalent to $7.53 a share. Per 
;, Share earnings in 1936 were respec- 


tively $1.53 and $5.67. 
Pointed Contrasts 


utu 
ch 


While these two great companies 
manufacture many similar products 
and compete actively in many lines, 
they also show contrasts when ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the 
equity shares. Showing a greater 
stability of earnings, GE has shown 
profits in every year of the present 
century and it has continued annual 
dividends throughout several depres- 
sions, although at varying rates. This 
showing has been aided by a large 
backlog of household appliance busi- 
ness in the shape of a broad line of 
products ranging from electric light 
bulbs to refrigerators. Per share earn- 
ings reached a recent low of 38 cents 


CNW 


General Electric and 
Westinghouse offer some 
interesting contrasts and 
the companies, favored by 
an upward secular trend, 
should surpass former re- 
cords over the period of 
the longer term future. 


in 1933 and have climbed consistently 
upward since that time. Cash divi- 
dends fell to 40 cents a share in this 
same year, although the company also 
paid one share of RCA common for 
each 6 GE shares held. 

On the other hand Westinghouse 
experienced deficits in 1931-1932- 
1933, largely because of its depend- 
ence on heavy products for the bulk 
of its sales, a condition which still ob- 
tains although to a lesser extent than 
formerly. In 1933 the company paid 
no cash but only one-half share of 
RCA stock for each share of the com- 
pany’s common held and in 1934 no 
dividends on the common were paid 
for the first time since 1912. 

On the basis of capitalization, GE 
has outstanding only 28,845,927 
shares of common. While this amount 
is relatively large it has come mainly 
through past stock dividends and 
split-ups and it appears justified by 
the broad scope of the company’s op- 
erations. Westinghouse also has no 
funded debt outstanding, its capitali- 
zation consisting of 79,974 shares of 
7 per cent cumulative participating 
preferred ($50 par) and 2,592,155 
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Electrical Leaders Report 
Large Gains 


shares of common. The preferred first 
receives 7 per cent and then partici- 
pates equally with the common after 
the latter has received $3.50 a share. 
The two stocks have various diver- 
gencies, as might be expected. GE’s 
common, because of the company’s 
more regular earnings and dividend 
records, tends to act more stably 
marketwise and to sell at a higher 
price-earnings ratio. At recent prices 
around 38, it was selling for about 17 
times 1937 earnings and affording a 
yield of 5.8 per cent on the basis of 
last year’s $2.20 dividends. More 
volatile because of the swings result- 
ing from its company’s greater profit 
dependence on heavy equipment, 
Westinghouse’s common recently sold 
at 90, or about 12 times 1937 earn- 
ings, and afforded a yield of 6.2 per 
cent on the basis of last year’s $6 
dividends. Another factor affecting 
the GE stock is the large number of 
shares outstanding, which tends to 
make for market stability but also 
works to restrict sharp increases in 
per share earnings. To a lesser ex- 
tent the Westinghouse common is af- 
fected in the same manner by the par- 
ticipating feature of the preferred. 


Earnings Prospects 


Both of these issues are business 
cycle stocks representative of an in- 
dustry in which the secular trend is 
still distinctly upward. And _ both 
companies are in extremely good 
financial condition. Over the longer 
term, despite rising costs and taxes, 
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both companies will undoubtedly bet- 


ter former records. And over the in- — 


termediate term any expansion of 
heavy equipment buying by the utili- 
ties, railroads, shipbuilding and a host 
of other industries would be of bene- 
fit as would likewise an increase in 
consumer purchasing power that 
would bring buying of household elec- 
trical equipment. 

But as the decline in new business 
experienced in the latter months of 


Stocks With 


HE major cyclical pattern of 

general business is reflected in 
exaggerated outlines in some basic 
industries. These enterprises prosper 
only when fundamental conditions are 
improving or favorably defined ; when 
there is a deflationary cycle, their rate 
of activity falls off sharply. Naturally, 
the companies which fall within this 
loose category are chiefly in the dur- 
able goods field. Moreover, those 
lines which operate under sizable 
backlogs do not as promptly feel the 
effects of a change in business condi- 
tions. 

It is important for the investor to 
recognize that when the current re- 
cession has run its course and basic 
indices again begin to turn upward, 
some companies will be in a position 
to benefit more quickly and more 
substantially than the average. Grant- 
ed that it is rather difficult at this 
stage to predict with any assured de- 
gree of accuracy what the attendant 


1937 has continued, the immediate 
outlook is less favorable. General 
Electric, for instance, reported a de- 
cline in orders booked for the first 
two months of 1938 of 36 per cent 
from the like period of 1937 and 
Westinghouse has probably experi- 
enced roughly similar results. Thus, 
first quarter profits may fall below 
1937 levels and first half results may 
be disappointing. But both issues are 
suitable for retention in portfolios 


Good “Comeback” 


A study of those major 
units which made the best 
earnings progress between 
1932 and 1936-1937, and 
which may be expected 
promptly to reflect in 
their earnings any sus- 
tained recovery in busi- 
ness from current levels. 


conditions will be when the turn does 
come, there are nevertheless certain 
guiding signs which should prove of 
value. One of the more important of 
these is how the various major in- 
dustries have fared since the de- 
pressed days of 1932. 

In the accompanying tabulation is 
presented a list of forty major com- 
panies and their earnings in the past 
two years (1936 and 1937) as con- 
trasted with 1932 and 1933. This list 
is not, of course, exhaustive, particu- 
larly since only those major units 


provided the holder recognizes 4 
possible swings in earnings and dig 
dends that may occur with variatig 
in the general business cycle. Weg 


inghouse will doubtless continue i 


be the more volatile performer bofimm 


earningswise and marketwise, 4g 
though its expansion during receg 


a 
>» 


years into refrigeration, air-con 


tioning and other lighter lines 


ings stability. 


result in a greater element of ear 


which have thus far released 193) 
earnings statements have been in 
cluded. But as an indication of som 


fac 
th 


of the most striking recoveries it ,;; 
earnings since 1932, this tabulatiog o, 
should prove of considerable interest} ¢ 
Furthermore, these companies should} jn 


in most instances, benefit either fron 
normal recovery or inflation. 
While past experience may not al; 
ways be a wholly reliable index o 
what to expect in the future, the com 
panies in the tabulation all occupy ¢ 
strong trade status in their various in; 
dustries and are inherently situated 
to exhibit good earnings resilienc 


under any sustained recovery in 


ness. Accumulation of this type o! 
equity should be postponed until there 
are definite indications that the major 


tic 


trend is upward. But the time may 


not be far off when this type of “— \ 


should comprise the greater part of 
portfolio that is primarily designed 
for capital enhancement. 


t 


FORTY LEADING “COME BACK” STOCKS 


STOCK: 1932 1933 1936 1937 STOCK: 1932 1933. 1936 
$0.06 $287 $6.58 $5.79 Int'l Harvester .............. D$3.14 D$1.79 $5.89 $6.31 
Allis-Chalmers .............. D 2.29 D 2.19 2.27 4.42 D 0.14 0.53 2.39 3i 
American Smelting .......... D 4.96 0.77 685 6.54 Johns-Manville ............. D 447 D064 5.13 5.8 
Bethlehem Steel ............ D 812 D 4.77 2.01 7.64 Lone Star Cement........... D 2.25 D 0.16 3.02 : 
D 0.51 0.08 1.17 1.78 Mesta Machine ........... 0.33 0.63 4.27 
D 0.73 0.84 3.56 3.62 D 1.79 D 0.62 1.38 2. 
D 2.51 D 1.55 2.51 3.19 0.77 1.30 5.80 
Caterpillar Tractor ......... D 0.86 0.16 5.07 5.24 Oliver Farm Equipment...... D 851 D 6.50 4.24 6. 
D 2.58 2.78 14.25 11.66 1.57 5.51 7.36 6.5 
Columbian Carbon .......... 1.77 2.17 7.48 8.31 D 0.92 D 0.31 2.25 23 
eee D11.92 D 4.68 3.22 5.26 Phillips Petroleum .......... 0.19 0.36 4.02 5.4 
wie D244 D216 3.13 4.25 D 0.66 0.06 1.53 3. 
ees cceeieis 1.82 2.94 7.54 7.27 Timken Roller Bearing...... D 0.20 0.90 3.84 44 
Fairbanks, Morse ........... D 8.16 D 4.36 3.81 3.48 Underwood-Elliott-Fisher ... D 1.43 1.99 5.06 * 
D 0.21 0.71 3.28 3.33 United Carbon 0.05 1.39 5.54 
ee ee 2 D 6.73 D 0.46 3.86 D 2.67 United Engineering & Fdry... D 0.48 0.42 3.35 4. 
D 4.26 D 0.79 3.90 1.95 0.86 1.00 4.01 4, 
Harbison-Walker ........... D 0.57 0.42 2.42 2.17 D11.30 D 3.50 3.31 2.21 
D 0.16 1.75 5.32 10.03 D11.09 D 7.09 2.91 . 
D 2.77 0.14 860 8.05 Westinghouse Electric ...... D344 D328 567 7: 
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The Movie Industry 


Faces Recession Problems 
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URCHASING power and public 

psychology are the two great 
factors which condition earnings in 
the motion picture industry. Given a 
rising and sustained level of consum- 
er income, operations are generally 
at a profit—the greatest rewards go- 
ing to those companies whose produc- 
tions happily strike the most respon- 
sive chord of public fancy. Declin- 
ing purchasing power, on the other 
hand, spells generally unprofitable op- 
erations—with the inflexible cost na- 
ture of the industry an irresistible 
drag on earnings. In the initial quar- 
ter of 1937, buoyant business indexes 
had resulted in a sharp increase in 
consumer spending and last year 
promised to be the industry’s most 
profitable twelve-month since 1929. 
But sudden business recession dealt 
this promise a telling blow. As the 
year progressed wage cutting ap- 
peared, unemployment increased and 
purse strings tightened. A 10 per 
cent average boost in admission prices 
proved ill-timed ; late in 1937, for the 
first time since 1933, monthly receipts 
fell under the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 


Abrupt Reversal 


The consequences of this abrupt re- 
versal were many. Contrary to earlier 
expectations Paramount was not in 
a position to pay a common dividend 
at the year-end; progress of the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum reorganization 
plan was delayed in order to incor- 
porate further amendments ‘made 
necessary by a change in the com- 
pany’s business condition” ; and War- 
ner Bros.’ hopes for refinancing pre- 
ferred dividend arrears and a 1939 
debenture maturity were dimmed. On 
the movie lots, expenditures for 


The decline in box office 
receipts is only one effect 
of the current slump in 
public purchasing power. 
Amortization costs are an- 
‘other important factor. 


elaborate sets were pared, plans for 
“super” productions were temporarily 
shelved and, wherever possible, wages 
and salaries were reduced. But with 
major costs represented by salaries 
for stars and executives whose com- 
pensation is fixed by contract, there 
was a definite limit to economies of 
the cost-cutting kind. Following a 
moderate gain over 1936 during the 
first nine months of 1937, exports of 
motion picture film in the December 
quarter fell 13 per cent below like 
1936 volume. And with around 30 
to 40 per cent of domestic revenues 
originating abroad, this decline 
(which presumably has become more 
pronounced) heralds curtailment in 
an important source of producers’ in- 
come. 

When a picture leaves the studio, 
months must pass before total receipts 
cover—or approach—the cost of pro- 
duction. Therefore, it is manifestly 
inconsistent to write off production 
costs immediately ; instead, such costs 
are gradually charged off over a peri- 
od usually embracing one year. This 
practice is known as, “amortization 
of film costs.” It is one of the most 
significant items in a motion picture 
company’s financial statement. For 
assuming that one or more costly pro- 
ductions are released during a stated 
period, the consequences are _ that 
heavy amortization costs will tend to 
obscure the true earnings picture. 
This is particularly true if the ac- 
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counting period covers the time im- 
mediately following release of an ex- 
pensive film when charge-offs are 
heaviest. While amortization policies 
are now more uniform than formerly, 
considerable variation in their treat- 
ment still exists within a given or- 
ganization as well as among the sev- 
eral units in the industry. Separate 
schedules may apply to positive prints 
as against negatives, to foreign re- 
leases as contrasted with domestic 
releases, to serials as opposed to fea- 
tures, etc. It is notable, however, 
that Paramount amortizes picture 
costs more rapidly than competitors. 
For example, between the thirteenth 
and sixteenth week after release, 
when most companies will have writ- 
ten off roughly 50 to 60 per cent of 
a picture’s cost, Paramount will have 
written off more than 75 per cent. 


Theatre Situation 


Paramount’s ownership of the 
largest theatre chain (followed by 
Warner Bros. Pictures, and RKO) 
makes it most vulnerable to the de- 
cline in box office receipts. Giving 
effect to contemplated 100 per cent 
control of National Theatres Corp., 
Twentieth Century-Fox would dis- 
place RKO in third place (Fox 
now holds 42% control). Columbia 
has no exhibition outlets. Based on 
estimated weekly paid attendance of 
some 85 million persons, each the- 
atre seat in the United States is be- 
ing filled less than once daily. And 
with most houses giving two to four 
complete shows a day, the exhibiting 
end of the industry is currently op- 
erating below 40 per cent of capacity. 
Obviously what was a boon to big 
operators in 1936 and early 1937 is 
presently a drain on income. For all 
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producers, the drop in theatre at- 
tendance means a decline in film 
rental income. Based on a picture’s 
“pulling power,” the larger theatres 
pay the companies a fixed percentage 
of box office receipts, thus establish- 
ing a direct connection between paid 
attendance on the one hand and the 
earnings of producing companies on 
the other. 

Since Columbia Pictures’ fiscal 
year ends in June and the Loew’s 
and Warner Bros.’ fiscal twelve-month 
runs to August 31, profits of these 
units in 1937 were either very near 
(in the case of Columbia Pictures) 
or definitely in excess of the com- 
parable 1936 fiscal years. Clearly, the 
incidence of these companies’ report- 
ing periods precluded reflection of the 
time of sharpest revenues reversal— 
the final three months of 1937. Sub- 


A Preterred 


EYNOLDS METALS belongs 

to that group of companies 
which may be classified as progres- 
sive. The company has exercised in- 
genuity in developing new uses for 
old products and in bringing others 
within its fold, often through the pur- 
chase of properties and plants. For- 
merly its business consisted chiefly 
of supplying foils for packaging cigar- 
ettes and other tobacco products. 
Now its customer diversification is 
broad, extending to food, confection- 
ery, beverage, soap, electrical, print- 
ing, advertising and other industries, 
in addition to tobacco. And in a shift 
from almost complete dependence on 
censumer industries, the company has 
developed or acquired products for 
the heavier lines. Thermostats are 
manufactured for control of heat and 
temperature, building insulation ma- 
terial and a fireproof lath have been 
perfected, and a radiator division has 
been acquired. Sales of lead, tin and 
aluminum foil and aluminum powder 
products, however, continue to pro- 
duce the greatest proportion of reven- 
ues, although other divisions are ex- 
panding. As now constituted, the lat- 
ter divisions provide representation 
for the company in the durable goods 
field and future profits of these lines 
should conform with the rate of ac- 


sequent reports, however, mirror the 
slump. Columbia: per share net in 
the September quarter was down 3.7 
per cent; Loew’s: earnings for the 
16 weeks ended March 12, are esti- 
mated about 25 per cent below a year 
ago; Twentieth Century-Fox: gross 
in the first 7 weeks of 1938 is of- 
ficially placed some 2.4 per cent under 
the corresponding period of 1937; 
Warner Bros.: official estimates are 
that the February quarter will be 
poorer than the three months ended 
November 30, 1937, when net de- 
clined 18 per cent under the like 1936 
period. Especially severe was the fall 
in Paramount’s earnings during the 
latter months of 1937. For the three 
months ended January 1, 1938, indi- 
cated profits were $754,000 (includ- 
ing $800,000 in dividends received 
from partially owned companies in 


for Businessmen’s Portfolios 


Diversification has placed 
Reynolds Metals in a po- 
sition to tap new earnings 
sources when capital 
goods industries improve; 
older lines produce rela- 
tive stable income. The 
5¥%. per cent convertible 
preferred offers a yield of 
around 6.4 per cent. 


tivity in the construction industry. 
But at the same time, the established 
metal foil divisions (which have made 
progress despite significant competi- 
tive developments) yield a stable in- 
come. 

Expansion has required financing 
and in 1935 the company sold 50,000 
shares of 5% per cent convertible 
preferred stock, par $100. Selling re- 
cently at 86, the issue provides a yield 
of 6.4 per cent, whigh appears gener- 
ous in the light of the company’s re- 
cord. Moreover, the preferred is 
convertible into common on a 1-to-3 
basis and this feature enhances the 
potentialities for capital appreciation, 
although the common is presently 
selling around 16. Annual dividend 
requirements on the preferred total 


excess of their earnings), compare 
with a net of $3.76 million in 4, 
similar period a year previous (iy 
cluding $200,000 reserve credit). Aj 
ways a highly speculative industry 
motion picture companies are due 
show a discouraging earnings recor 
over the intermediate term. An 
while market prices of movie equitie 
have already experienced consider! 
able declines, indications are thy 
fresh commitments in these share 
should be withheld pending a def. 
inite upward turn in public purchas. 
ing power. However, retention 
Loew’s (45)—the most stable unit 
in the field—is warranted for the 
longer term, while speculative hold- 
ings of Columbia Pictures (13) and 
Twentieth Century-Fox (21) may be 
continued in well diversified invest- 
ment lists. 


$275,000. Net income amounted to 
three times this figure in the con- 
pany’s worst recent year (1932), and 
net has crawled steadily upward since 
that time—from $833,000 in 1932 to 
$2.1 million in 1936. Preferred divi- 


dends were covered 7.90 times in’ 


1936, earnings equaling $43.44 a 
share, and in the first nine months of 
1937 earnings totaled $34.10 a share 
before some. undertermined _ flood 
damages. And while a 1937 balance 
sheet is not yet available the company 
was strongly entrenched financially at 
the end of 1936, working capital 
amounting to $7.1 million and cash 
of $2.9 million topping total current 
liabilities. 

Senior to the preferred is only $3.2 
million of funded debt, and the com- 
pany’s black ink depression record 
appears to give reasonable indication 
that fixed charges and preferred divi- 
dends can easily be taken care of even 
during periods of low general busi- 
ness activity. And because of its ex- 
pansion program, the company is now 
in a position to share in any uplift in 
building construction. The preferred, 
then, combines medium grade invest- 
ment calibre with a longer term poten- 
tiality of price appreciation, and its 
yield is liberal under the circum- 
stances. 
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HE beginning of the tragic end 

of Richard Whitney & Company 
started back in the early part of 1934 
when the firm launched out in an en- 
terprise with which the senior partner 
was not familiar and for which he 
never had any training. It was-when 
he undertook to become a promoter 
of an applejack distilling concern, the 
Distilled Liquors Corporation. It was 
a beverage which quickly went to his 
head and caused him to see visions of 
large profits on a theory that now that 
prohibition was over and people could 
again drink in the open without hav- 
ing to carry concealed flasks on their 
hips every one would be imbibing 
“Jersey lightning’—the nickname it 
had acquired because it supposedly 
had the kick of a mule—and would 


prefer it to whiskey and other hard 
drinks. | 


Applejack Bubble 


When this re-organized and much 
overcapitalized distilling property 
made its début on the market THE 
FINANCIAL WorLD, in reviewing its 
prospects, detected in its financial 
structure inherent weaknesses that 
did not encourage any hope of the 
degree of success the promoters then 
held out for it. What THE FINAN- 
Wortp then thought was pub- 
lished on March 28, 1934 (reprinted 
on page 26 of this issue), and the con- 
clusions have been confirmed by what 
has since happened. This article cov- 
ers what appears to have been one 
of the main causes which led Whitney 
to confess last week that he had been 
illegally diverting trust funds to his 
personal use. 

Until he took this fatal misstep 
Richard Whitney had borne an un- 
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tarnished reputation. On account of 
his intimate financial connections with 
the House of Morgan and as the prin- 
cipal broker for the elite financial in- 
stitutions of the Street, largely 
through the fact that his brother 
George Whitney was one of the key 
men of the strong “house on the 
corner,” he stood on an elevation 
which was the envy of the brokerage 
fraternity. 

If any man had an opportunity to 
hold to the straight and narrow path 
of financial rectitude “Dick” Whitney, 
as his friends call him, occupied this 
position—but he fell from grace and 
in so doing revealed a weakness in 
character that could not withstand ad- 
versity. When that hit him, he took 
the easy path, helped himself to the 
money of others in the hope of bail- 
ing himself out. 

Fortunately Whitney’s defalcations 
and his failure have not involved the 
general public, for his firm did not 
handle trading accounts. It dealt 
only with other houses, and a large 
part of its business was transacted 
in bonds, yet there has not occurred a 
bankruptcy in recent years that has 
resulted in impairing the prestige of 
Wall Street as much as his downfall 
has done. 

When Whitney’s trouble fell on the 
Street with the repercussions of an 
exploding bombshell brokers began 
asking themselves why his powerful 
connections did not come to the res- 
cue. But when the nature of his ac- 
tions was revealed the Street had its 
answer. His connections could not 
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condone his thefts, and even were 
they so inclined they could not avert 
the exposure of theft, which was 
bound to finally come out in the open. 

Another question frequently asked 
was how it was possible for Whitney 
to conceal this skeleton of theft that 
had been lurking in his closet for sev- 
eral years. The answer is easy. His 
high standing, his superior financial 
connections, the fact that he had been 
President of the Stock Exchange for 
five years and was an outstanding 
member of its major committees, pro- 
vided a cloak behind which he could 
conceal his actions and avoid sus- 
picion. 

However, when the sickening facts 
became known the Stock Exchange 
courageously took action. It was sim- 
ply a case of where an unusually high 
reputation inspired too much blind 
confidence. 


Watchdog Asleep? 

Another natural query has been 
why could not the Securities & Ex- 
change . Commission have detected 
Whitney’s peculations? The Govern- 
ment had created this watchdog to 
track down financial misdoings, but 
no public or private agencies can con- 
trol completely personal dishonesty. 
As in the instance of even his closest 
associates, the SEC could hardly en- 
tertain suspicion without factual evi- 
dence against a firm that bore such 
an enviable reputation. And as Whit- 
ney succeeded so deftly in covering up 
his misdoings by not dealing with the 
public but dipping into trust funds, 
the possibility of any complaints 
reaching the Commission was slim. 

With forty years of experience in 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Prices Are as 


American Encaustic Cc 

Little incentive to hold shares, now 
around 4. In its first full year after 
reorganization, company showed a net 
loss of $71,494, or a deficit of 23 cents 
a share on 310,000 shares. For the 
eight months’ period April 28, 1936, 
to December 31, 1936, loss was $109,- 
144, or a deficit of 39 cents on each 
of 283,091 shares. Sales were $488.- 
663 last year, compared with $102.- 
363 during the April-December 
period of 1936. Having begun opera- 
tions as a _ reorganized enterprise 
around September 1, 1936, develop- 
ment of the company’s business was 
checked by the trade recession which 
began to be felt early in 1937. (Also 
FW, Nov. 10, ’37.) 


American Locomotive C+ 

While the recent increase in freight 
rates is helpful, heavy railroad buying 
is dependent upon improved business 
conditions; only speculative comaut- 
ments should be continued; recent 
price, 18. Under the stimulus of 
heavy orders carried through the first 
half of 1937, full year net rose to the 
equivalent of $4.75 a share (after pre- 
ferred dividends), compared with a 
deficit of $1.75 in 1936. Co-incident 
with the industrial slump, .the final 
half of 1937 brought a sharp reduc- 
tion in orders for all products except 
oil refining equipment and at the year- 
end, unfilled orders were $10.5 mil- 
lion, against $21.4 million a year earli- 
er. Preferred dividend arrears 
totalled $26.75 a share on December 
31, last. (Also FW, Dec. 8, ’37.) 


Borg-Warner C+ 

Better than average record in the 
field suggests continued retention at 
current levels, around 23. A carbu- 
reter which will enable engines to 
burn low cost fuel (such as fuel oil) 
was recently demonstrated by Borg- 
Warner as being out of the experi- 
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mental stage. Present plans are to 
sell the new unit to fleet operators, 
for industrial and marine engines 
and for export. Recognizing the Die- 
sel’s growing industrial importance, 
company is ready for production of a 
new type of Diesel fuel pump, intended 
to minimize service problems on such 
units. In addition, manufacture has 
begun of a decelerating control for 
buses and trucks which stops exhaust 
smoking and fumes. (Also FW, Feb. 
16.) 


Bridgeport Brass Cc 

Closely geared to cyclical fluctua- 
tions, shares should be avoided under 
present market conditions; recent 
price, 8. Representing part of the 
company’s $4 million expansion pro- 
gram, a new rolling mill has recently 
been completed and is now being im- 
plemented. Operations are slated to 
begin next August. Following a loss 
of 20 cents a share in the final quar- 
ter, 1937 net was equivalent to 79 
cents a share, compared with $1.46 in 
1936. The company paid 75 cents a 
share last year but omitted the pay- 
ment normally due on March 31, 1938. 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Cc toD+ 
Recent operations unprofitable 
Hercules Motors......... B to C+ 
Omits div. on business decline 
Industrial Rayon........ C+ to C 

Volume and profits smaller 
Jones & Laughlin pf.....C+toC 
Jones & Laughlin com...C to D+ 

Pfd. div. arrears mounting 

Earns. drop; div. unearned 
MeKeesport Tin Plate...C+ to C 

Defers div. on earns. uncertainty 


B+ toB 
Sales off: profits lower 
Lower profit margins cuts earns. 
Affected by inventory readjust- 
ment 


aircraft manufacture, profit last year 


rugs, yard goods and some grades 
linoleum) some 10 to 15 per cent w 
sufficient to send shares down abo 
3 points. Last year net was equiv. 
lent to $2.03 a share, against $2.0 
in the 1936. The 25-cent dividen 
paid March 15, last, represents th 
beginning of a dividend policy whic 
will follow closely the trend of earn 
ings from period to period. In 193 
four quarterly payments of 50 cent: 
each were made. 


Crucible Steel pfd. 

Although current operations ani 
sharply reduced, plans for eventud 
liquidation of dividend arrears may 
justify continuance of  speculativ 
commitments; recent price, 82. Wit 
the steel slump during the latter pa 
of 1937 greatly reducing the earlie 
rate of gain, full year net was equiva 
lent to $17.84 a share, compared with 
$13.81 in 1936. Management recently 
indicated that there would be possible 
financing or capital changes to pro- 
vide for arrears (which will total 
$26.75 per share on March 30) and 
“increased efficiency in operations.” 
During 1937, company paid $9 
against accumulations, $3.75 of which 
was distributed on December 24. 


Ex-Cell-O C+ 

Success with increasing diversifi- 
cation of activities suggests retention 
of speculative holdings at present 
prices, around 12 (paid $1.10 last 
year). Reflecting rising foreign de- 
mand and record rate of domestic 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
items in the magazine. Opinions are based 22 
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totalled $655,618, or $1.69 a share on 
386,845 shares. In 1936, net was 
$413,214, equal to $1.08 a share each 
on 382,617 shares. Ex-Cell-O’s sales 
to the automobile industry aggregated 
22 per cent of its total 1937 volume, 
compared with 31 per cent in 1936. 
Foreign business doubled during the 
past year. A quarterly dividend of 
20 cents a share will be paid April, 
1. (Also FW, Feb. 2.) 


General American Trans. B 

Shares are conservatively valued in 
relation to recent and_ prospective 
earnings and continued retention is 
warranted ; recent price, 39 (yield on 
$3.50 paid last year, 8.9%). Annual 
report shows a profit of around $4.54 
million last year (after all charges in- 
cluding corporation’s compensation 
plan), equivalent to $4.44 a share on 
1,022,095 shares. In 1936, profit was 
approximately $2.97 million, or $2.92 
each on 1,017,609 shares then out- 
standing. In 1937 a dividend of $1.50 
was distributed on July 1, while $2.50 
a share was paid on December 20. 
Directors will meet around May 26 to 
consider dividend action for the first 
half of the current year. (Also IW, 
Feb. 23.) 


General Baking C+ 

At current levels, around 8, onty 
speculative holdings should be re- 
tained. Operations during the first 7 
weeks of 1938 showed a profit of 
$280,000, equivalent to roughly 11 
cents a share after preferred divi- 
dends. In the corresponding period 
of 1937, profit was $84,000, which, 
after providing for preferred divi- 
dends, indicated a deficit of around 2 
cents a share. In addition to the fact 
that business volume was subnormal 
during early 1937, favorable compar- 
ison was aided by lower raw material 
costs, particularly wheat. The last 
interim payment of 15 cents a share 
(plus a 15-cent extra) was paid De- 
cember 22, 1937.) 


General Foods Wa 

While costs have squeezed profit 
margins, important industrial posi- 
tion justifies retention for the longer 
term; recent price, 28 (ann. div., $2; 
yield, 7.1%). Though sales were at 
a peak in 1937, higher costs generally 
and large inventory write-downs in 
the fourth quarter (when operations 
were carried on at a loss) reduced per 
share net to $1.75, compared with 
$2.71 in 1936. In order to finance a 
broad program of expansion, princi- 
pally in its frozen foods division, the 
company plans to sell an issue of pre- 
ferred stock. Stockholders will be 
asked to approve a 350,000 share is- 
sue at a special meeting, April 13; 
not more than 200,000 shares will be 
sold. (Also FW, Dec. 1, 737.) 


General Outdoor D+ 


Extremely speculative nature of en- 
terprise, combined with arrears pre- 
ceding common, makes shares unat- 
tractive, even around 5. Following 
unprofitable operations in January, 
loss for the current quarter is offi- 
cially estimated at around $200,000, 
or a deficit of about 52 cents per share 
of common. In the corresponding 
period of 1937, loss was $256,000, 
equivalent to a deficit of 63 cents on 
the common. Bookings for the first 
half of 1938 aggregate some $1 mil- 
lion more than the comparable period 
of the previous year, but such book- 
ings are subject to cancellation on 30 
days’ notice. Class A dividend ar- 
rears will total $25.50 a share on 
March 31. 


Goodrich C+ 

With inventory write-downs past 
and long term outlook reasonably fav- 
orable current positions should be 
maintained ; recent price 16 (paid $1 
last year). Company’s recent demand 
that Akron employees accept cuts of 
14 to 18 per cent is seen as a move 
to restore its competitive position. 
Goodrich has been slower to decen- 


tralize than other units in the indus- 
try, and with Akron hourly rates 25 
to 75 per cent higher than in other 
tire manufacturing communities, ac- 
ceptance of the management’s de- 
mands would warrant a large scale 
expansion program for the Akron 
plant. This in turn would serve to 
reduce costs further. On the other 
hand, refusal to accept the cuts may 


force decentralization. (Also FW, 
Dec. 15, ’37.) 
Hercules Motors C+ 


Longer term growth possibilities 
indicate continuance of speculative 
holdings; recent price, 13. Following 
the announcement that directors had 
decided to omit the quarterly divi- 
dend ordinarily due on April 1, shares 
dropped around two points. Though 
nine months’ earnings were equiva- 
lent to $2.86 a share, compared with 
$1.36 in the corresponding period of 
1936, results for the full year 1937 
are expected to reflect the decline in 
business which prompted the manage- 
ment to conserve resources. In 1936, 
per share net was $1.39. Last year 
Hercules Motors paid $1 per share 
in dividends, the last disbursement 
having been 25 cents on December 24. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott D+ 

Preceded by heavy preferred ar- 
rears, shares possess little appeal at 
present levels, around 3. Profit of 
$379,522 last year was equal to 68 
cents a share after allowing for pre- 
ferred dividends (and loss on sale of 
subsidiary company equal to around 
10% cents a share), compared with a 
loss of $66,335, or a deficit of 85 cents 
per common share in 1936. Though 
the 1937 result represented the first 
profit since 1931, the rate of gain 
shown in the first half (when per 
share net was 59 cents) was subse- 
quently restricted by higher operating 
costs. On March 1, 1937, preferred 
arrears aggregated $34.12'4 a share. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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INCE most vegetable oils repre- 

sent by-products, operations of 
vegetable oil companies are dominant- 
ly guided by factors affecting the 
major products. Cotton production, 
corn prices, the supply of hogs, shifts 
in demand, general industrial activity 
—these are but a few of the factors 
influencing profits in the vegetable oil 
industry. During the initial months 
of 1937, expanding demand and ris- 
ing prices (with attendant inventory 
profits) were carried over from the 
previous year. And with oils and fats 
interchangeable to a considerable ex- 
tent, consumers shifted demand to 
lower priced substitutes, such as cot- 
tonseed oil for lard. Later on, how- 
ever, the general pattern within the 
industry described, 1) a broad decline 
in commodity quotations, leading to 
2) widespread price reductions (but 
mounting raw material supplies ), fol- 
lowed by 3) heavy inventory losses. 
At the close of their respective fiscal 
years, this pattern was reflected in 
operations of companies such as the 
following : 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND is a 
leading producer of linseed oil and 
related products with the paint indus- 
try its best customer. Diversification is 
obtained through sale to manufactur- 
ers of printers’ inks and linoleum, and 
by subsidiary grain storage and flour 
milling operations. Capitalization is 
conservative with 30,860 shares of $7 
preferred ($100 par), and 549,540 
shares of common (no par). Earn- 
ings have been impressive with profits 
reported throughout the depression. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, 
per share net was $5.03, against 
$3.05. For six months to December 
31, 1937, however, inventory losses 
cut earnings to $1.03 a share, from 
$1.92 in the comparable 1936 period. 
Dividends have been maintained con- 
sistently with $2 paid last year. On 
March 1, last, a 50-cent quarterly dis- 
bursement was made. As of June 30, 
1937, financial condition was sound 
with current assets, $29 million, (in- 
cluding $3.7 million cash) and cur- 
rent liabilities, $16.5 million. Inven- 


Sweeping inventory write- 

offs influenced fiscal-year 

results, but indications are 

that operations will be sat- 

isfactory during the course 
of the current year. 


tories were $19.7 million—a rise of 
$2.7 million over 1936. 


CHICKASHA CoTTON OIL is an im- 
portant producer of cottonseed oil 
and allied products. Sole capitaliza- 
tion is 255,000 shares ($10 par) of 
common. In 1936 and 1937 (fiscal 
years), inadequate cottonseed sup- 
plies—the result of two successive 
drought years in Oklahoma—added 
to an already erratic earnings record. 
Financial condition was strong at the 
June fiscal year-end with current as- 
sets of around $4.4 million, mostly in 
cash items, to cover $138,493 in cur- 
rent liabilities. Working capital was 
equivalent to $17 a share. Reflecting 
local drought conditions, inventories, 
on June 30, 1937, were $531,000, 
compared with $1.7 million a year 
earlier. Subsequently replenishing 
supplies at low cost, six months’ op- 
erations (ended December 31, 1937) 
resulted in a per share net of 78 cents, 
contrasted with 29 cents in the same 
period a year previous—largely the 
result of a combination of fortuitous 
circumstances. Dividends have been 
highly irregular, the recent special of 
50 cents a share representing the first 
payment since July, 1936. 


SPENCER KELLOGG manufactures 
some 30 per cent of all domestic lin- 
seed oil. Activities are diversified 
through operations in various other 
vegetable oils sold largely to the drug 
and food trades; ownership of ocean 
tankers and grain elevators comple- 
ment activities. Single capitalization 
consists of 509,210 shares of common 
(no par); a $1.75 million long-term 
note payable is outstanding. Except 
for occasional inventory losses, earn- 
ings have been moderately satis- 
factory with sole depression deficit— 
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Improvement Ahead for 
Vegetable Oil Companies 


26 cents a share—sustained in 1932. 
In the 1937 fiscal year (ended Au. 
gust 28), sales rose 26 per cent over 
the 1936 period but higher costs and 
inventory write-offs limited net to a 
9 per cent rise—on a per share basis 
equivalent to $2.81, against $2.62. 
Dividends have been uninterrupted 
since 1912, and the current $1.60 rate 
was supplemented by a 50-cent extra 
last year. On August 28, 1937, cur- 
rent assets of $18.5 million, compared 
with $8.2 million in current liabilities, 
Inventories at $13.4 million were 40 
per cent above 1936 and 46 per cent 
of total assets. 


Wesson & SNowprlrtT is the 
largest organization of its kind and 
is engaged in the production of cot- 
tonseed oil and its by-products, the 
refining of various vegetable oils and 
the manufacture of a number of food 
and household products. Capitaliza- 
tion comprises 293,200 shares of $4 
convertible preferred, and $579,200 
shares of no par common. Earnings 
record is creditable and depression 
operations were consistently in the 
black. Despite a new sales peak in the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1937, 
a severe inventory shrinkage reduced 
net to $3.80 a share, from $4.40 a 
year earlier. In the three months to 
November 30, 1937, volume ran 
ahead of 1936, but narrowed profit 
margins sliced the quarterly compara- 
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tive to 72 cents a share, from $1.75. 
Dividends were maintained through- 
out the depression; last year, total 
disbursements were $3.50 a share. On 
April 1, the company will pay a divi- 
dend of 12% cents a share plus a 50- 
cent extra; identical disbursements 
were made January 3, last. As of 
November 30, 1937, finances were 
satisfactory with $31.5 million in cur- 
rent assets to cover $7.5 million cur- 
rent liabilities. Inventories stood at 
$22.5 million, against $27.5 million in 
1936. 


With inventory losses past, and 
quotations for most vegetable oils 
showing a firm tendency after recov- 
ering from their lows, further inven- 
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tory losses appear unlikely this year. 
Moreover, the restricted volume of 
hogs coming to market this year sug- 
gests that competitive relations be- 
tween lard and vegetable oils, on a 
price basis, will be favorable to the 
latter group. Besides, reduced con- 
sumer incomes will favor the substi- 
tution of cheap vegetable oils and 


shortenings against more expensive 
products. As for linseed oil, (used 
principally in paints and varnishes) 
demand is low; but thanks to price 
reductions and write-offs, profit mar- 
gins are fair. However, success of 
the Government’s housing program 
would be a boon to these companies. 
At their current prices, Wesson Oil 


(33) and Archer-Daniels-Midland 
(26)—two of the better units in the 
vegetable oil industry—appear to dis- 
count whatever unfavorable factors 
may remain and continued retention 
is warranted—with fresh speculative 
commitments justified upon the re- 
appearance of generally more favor- 
able market conditions. 


Corn Products Entering 
Good Year 


HE earnings experience of Corn 
Products Refining Company last 
year was virtually contrary to that 


of the average industrial organization. 


The company enjoyed no sharp bulge 
in profits in the first half of the year, 
and not until the fourth quarter when 
corn supplies increased and_ prices 
consequently slumped was there any 
significant recovery in net. Fourth 
quarter earnings were equivalent to 
$1.06 per share, despite inventory ad- 
justments at the year-end and other 
write-offs, which compared with net 
of the three preceding quarters 
amounting to 70 cents, 67 cents and 
9 cents, respectively. In the final 
three months of 1936, earnings 
amounted to $1.07 per share—the 
best showing for that period since the 
$1.19 for the last quarter of 1933. 
In all probability, Corn Products 
will continue to make a better-than- 
average showing this year. At least 
the first quarter has started out fa- 
vorably, with January and February 
business well above last year, and if 
corn prices and supplies are not un- 
duly affected later on by growing con- 
ditions or agricultural politics, the 
year as a whole should be rather sat- 
isfactory. After all, the company is 
in a stable business, and profit mar- 
gins have been fairly uniform over a 
long period of time. The only major 
factor which seriously affects profits 
is the price of corn. When corn prices 
are stable, or rising, the company op- 
erates quite profitably. But because 
very little hedging is done, a declin- 
ing price trend frequently means in- 
ventory losses, even though when 
corn prices are high the company re- 
stricts its buying. The policy is to 
adjust selling prices on bulk sales to 


conform with the changes in corn 
prices. This policy is usually efiec- 
tive, with the exception of some lines 
(particularly corn sugar and corn 
syrup) which compete directly with 
cane and beet sugar. One of the 
main problems which developed last 
year was the result of competitive 
price relationships ; cane sugar prices 
were low while corn sugar prices 
were relatively high due to the short 
corn crop in 1936. It is understood 
that the company is seeking means of 
counteracting the effect of price 
fluctuations in the corn markets, and 
may adopt a “normal inventory 
method,’ or some comparable system 
such as the metal companies have em- 
ployed with success. 

At current prices corn is selling 
around 60-65 cents per bushel, a de- 
cline of some 50 cents a bushel from 
last year at this time, and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the 1937 price 
peak. While the competitive threat 
of tapioca and other tropical starches 
(which enter this country duty free) 
still exists, the present price level for 
corn is reasonably satisfactory. In 
fact, the company is now exporting 
corn starch to England and other 
countries for the first time in several 
years. This condition doubtless will 
tend to reduce earnings of the for- 
eign subsidiaries, but it should increase 
the profits of the domestic plants. 

Corn Products has an important 
and profitable stake in several foreign 
countries which seems likely to grow 
in importance. The equity in foreign 
subsidiaries earnings amounted to 
$1.32 per share of the company’s 
stock in 1936 and to $2.01 in 1937. 
Dividends paid by foreign subsidiaries 
and withdrawn by the parent com- 


pany equalled 44 cents per share in 
1936; 59 cents in 1937. The foreign 
affiliated companies operate factories 
in Germany, Italy, Japan, as well as 
England, Holland, and France. But 
these affiliates have been entirely na- 
tionalized in the various countries and 
consequently have not been signifi- 
cantly affected by political restrictions 
within certain borders. 

Other income last year, apart from 
that from affiliates and subsidiaries, 
amounted to $1 million, equal to 40 
cents per share. Marketable securities 
consisted of $6.8 million Government, 
municipal and Canadian obligations ; 
$977,000 Federal Farm, Home Loan 
and Intermediate Credit bank obliga- 
tions and $6.9 million corporate stocks 
and bonds. All securities were car- 
ried on the books at the year-end 
quoted values. The latter account has 
for a long time been the object of a 
great deal of interest and idle specula- 
tion. A few years back the rumor 
seeped out that the portfolio was pre- 
dominantly committed to railroad se- 
curities, and from time to time the 
belief has persisted that some of the 
holdings in the rail group have not 
worked out well. While the full port- 
folio has never been officially released, 
it can be stated here for the first time 
that at the end of last year railroad 
holdings comprised only 15 per cent 
of the total marketable securities ac- 
count, including Governments. 

In many respects, Corn Products. 
is about as close to representing a 
“depression-proof” enterprise as any 
organization on record. Not only has. 
the $3 dividend been maintained un- 
interruptedly since 1929, but earnings. 
in the past decade have shown rela- 

(Please turn to page 27). 
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Valuable for Future Reference 


No. 353 Adams-Millis Corporation No. 314 American Sugar Refining Company 
Data revised to March 16, 1938 «borings and Price Range (ALL) Data revised to March 16, 1938 rok omings and Price Range (ASR) 
merger of five hosiery mills. Office: 400 30 1887 Office: 120 Wall Street o New ¥. . 60 
English Street, High Point, N. C. New 20 City. Annual meeting: Second Wedne me rd igi 
York Office: 271 Church Street. Annual 10 in March, Number of stockholders, common 2° — 
meeting: Third Wednesday in March. ° and preferred: (Dec., 1936) 21,749. 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... ....None $6 Capitalization: Funded debt... 
*Preferred stock (7% cum. 100 $4 *Preferred stock ($7 cum. $100 None EARNED PER SHARE 
mmon stoc! shs ommon s 50, 
Comme 1930 "31 "32 "33 "34 35 "36 1937 ° 
*Redeemable at $110 a share *Non-callable. 


Business: Largest U. S. producer of men’s, women’s and 
children’s low priced cotton, rayon and silk hosiery. About 
90 per cent of output consists of cotton, or cotton and rayon 
combination hosiery, and approximately 75 per cent of its 
business is with leading chain stores. 

Management: Capable; with the business since 1905. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, $1.5 million; cash and marketable securities, 
$724,915. Working capital ratio: 5.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $19.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made regularly on preferred 
since issuance. Common dividends also paid annually since 
1928, but at varying rates; 50 cents paid first quarter, 1938. 

Outlook: Distribution through chains, department stores and 
mail order houses eliminates necessity of large advertising 
and sales expenses. Stable demand for low priced hosiery 
combined with low cost production should enable company to 
share in any recovery in the industry. 

Comment: Elimination of more than 70 per cent of the pre- 
ferred in recent years has strengthened the position of the 
common, which has been a good income producer. The equity 
ranks as a “businessman’s investment,” but shares in some 
measure possess the risks attaching to all textile stocks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 

| ere $0.47 $0.56 $1.03 $2.00 30%—12 

eer 0.84 1.7 2.63 1.00 215%— 8 

1.98 1.48 3.41 1.75 34%—16 

BOSS 1.46 1.47 2.93 2.00 37 %4—28 

6.88 1.67 2.55 2.00 35%—17% 

1.61 1.15 2.76 2.50 28%—17% 

No. 393 American Stores Company 
Data revised to March 16, 1938 7 Earnings and Price Range (ASC) 

Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, as a con- = PRICE RANGE 

solidation of four chain store companies, 30 | 

each of which had been in business over 15 

twenty-five years. Office: 424 N. 19th Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting; Third ° 

Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 

holders: 8,400. $4 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital Stock (no par value). .1,301,320 shs 


Business: One of the oldest chain grocery and meat store 
systems. At close of 1937 operated 2,620 stores, majority 
located in Pennsylvania and states immediately adjoining. 
Handles nationally advertised and also own brands. 

Management: Well regarded and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1937, 
‘$16 million; cash, $4.3 million; marketable securities, $2.5 
million. Working capital ratio: 6-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $21.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made 1920-1937 at varying rates; 
-dividend omitted first quarter of 1938. ; 

Outlook: Sharp decline in earnings since 1935 reflects ad- 
‘verse Pennsylvania legislation and large increases in labor 
and tax costs, and there is no indication of any early reversal 
-of trend. Present and possible further anti-chain store legis- 
lation, both Federal and state, becloud the future of this 
-company, in common with many others in its field. 

Comment: Despite its past record as an income producer, 
‘the stock has lost much of its former standing. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
“1932 


$1.35 $3.31 #$9.50 36%—20 
1.82 1.40 3.29 I7%H—30 
1.60 0.98 2'58 * 44%—37 
1.08 1.01 2°09 2:00 43 —32% 
-1936 0.83 0.74 1.57 2.00 36 
0.38 1.50 26%— 756 


*Including 50 cents a share extra. 


; Business: Important factor in the domestic sugar refining 
industry; normally supplies about 20 per cent of domestic 
consumption. Holds stock interest in several domestic beet 
sugar and refining companies, including 25 per cent of the 
common of National Sugar Refining. Most of output is sold 
in packages under tradenames: “Domino” and “Franklin.” 
Management: Capable, aggréssive and long experienced. 
Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital at end 
of 1937, $30.2 million; cash and short term loans, $16.2 mil- 
lion; marketable securities, $4.0 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.7-to-1. Book value of common, $128.50 a share. 
Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1891, likewise on common with the exception of period from 
1922 to 1925. Present $2 rate established in July, 1932. 
Outlook: Earnings depend largely upon a satisfactory spread 
between raw and refined sugar prices and a high rate of 
consumption. Governmental regulation, apparently a perma- 
nent feature, results in a highly artificial price structure in 
sugar markets. The possibility of further competition from 
off-shore refined sugar produced with low cost labor is a 
disturbing factor in the long term outlook. 
Comment: Preferred stock is regarded as being of good 
investment calibre. The common is somewhat speculative. 


_ EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dee. 51: 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1 


1 36 1937 

Earned per share..... $3.17 $3.01 $4.03 $3.84 $0.94 $2.67 $2.21 

Dividends paid ...... 5.00 25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Price Range: 

60 39% 74 72 70% 63% 56% 

3442 13 21% 46 50% 48% 24 

No. 354 Barnsdall Oil Company 
Data revised to March 16, 1938 socamings and Price Range (BDL) 

Incorporated: 1916, Del. Named changed to 40 

Barnsdall Corporation, 1919, and _ present 30 

title adopted 1936. Executive Office: 120 20 | —— 


Broadway, New York City; general operating 10 


office: Tulsa, Okla. Annual meeting: Third 0 [=] 

Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders: $4 
14,018. EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....*$3.750,000 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 2,250,344 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 


. . . . 2 
*Serial bank loans maturing 1938-41. 1990 


Business: Since changes effected in 1935, company is en- 
gaged solely in crude oil operations and the refining and 
marketing interests have been divorced from parent com- 
pany—a separate corporation (Barnsdall Refining Corpora- 
tion) having been formed and the shares distributed to Barns- 
dall stockholders. Crude oil reserves owned by present com- 
pany are regarded as substantial. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital at end of 
1937, $1.5 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $7.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Somewhat irregular. Dividends in vary- 
ing amounts from 1926 to 1931; omitted until November, 1935. 
Present rate, $1 per annum. 

Outlook: Earnings have recently been retarded by extensive 
lease purchases and development costs, which are charged 
against earnings rather than capitalized; this policy, however, 
should augur well for future earning power. 

Comment: Stock is quite volatile, reflecting company’s status 
as a crude oil producer and its rather erratic earnings record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Range OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.18 $0.01 D$0.05 D$0.17 D$0.39 None 7 — 3% 
er D039 D045 D 0.05 Nil D 0.89 None — 8 
. 0. 0.02 25 D0.29 D 0.4 on 10 — 5Y 
D 0.004 0.25 0.26 0.35 $0.20 14%— 574 

| DiRscescuwas 0.2 0.35 0.24 0.20 1.01 0.80 28%—14 
0.26 0.30 0.82 D 0.03 0.8 1 35%—10 
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Valuable for 


Future Reference 


No. 338 Bon Ami Company 


Data revised to March 16, 1938 


Sarnings and Price Range (BM) 


incorporated: 1915, Delaware. Business 
originally established in 1886. Office: 17 40 Banas, 
Battery Place, New York City. Annual 30 
meeting: Third Thursday in March. 920 
Funded debt...... ++++-None 
*Class common stock ($4 
oan partic. no par)...... 94,573 shs 
Class ‘‘B’’ common stock (no 
200,000 shs 


* Not-callable. stockholders par- 
ticipate equally as a class with ‘‘B’’ stock- 
holders after latter have received $2.50 per 
annum, 


Business: Manufactures, through subsidiaries, a cleaning 
and polishing compound in cake and powder form, sold to 
wholesalers in the United States and foreign countries under 
the widely advertised trade name “Bon Ami.” Feldspar, a 
principal ingredient, is mined by subsidiaries. 

Management: Has a long record of successful operations. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1937, $2.7 million; cash, $617,386; marketable securities, $1.5 
mi'lion. Working capital ratio: 9.7-to-1. Book value: Class 
“B,” $8.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Exceptionally liberal. Present annual 
rate of $4 on “A” and $2.50 on “B” established in 1927 and 
maintained since, with numerous extras in cash and stock. 

Outlook: Earnings over the longer term are expected to 
continue to show the high degree of stability which has char- 
acterized past operations. 

Comment: Both class A and B shares are inactive market- 
wise. Interest in the stocks centers in the regularity of liberal 
income return. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE anger. OF CLASS “B’’ STOCK: 


386 The Bullard Company 
Data revised to March 16, 1938 7sEarnings and Price Range (BUD) 
60 
Incorporated: 1894, Conn., as Bullard Ma- 45 
chine Tool Co. Present title adopted 1929. 30 bene 
Business originally established in 1880. 15 
Office: Bridgeport, Conn. Annual meeting: 0 oa $4 
Third Wednesday in March. Number of 
stockholders: (1937) 2,016. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
OEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........2 tr 
Capital stock (no par).......... 276, pd 1930 31 3293-94-95 90 1937 


Business: A leading domestic manufacturer of high-speed 
automatic machinery, the most important single product being 
a “Mult-Au-Matic” machine for fabricating automotive parts. 
Output used principally by automotive, railroad equipment and 
aircraft industries. Company has also developed a metal 
finishing process which is licensed to metal-working companies. 

Management: Capable management, with Bullard family 
heavily represented on board of directors. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, as of 
December 31, 1937, $1.4 million; cash, $169,441. Working cap- 
ital ratio: 4-to-1. Book value of stock, $10.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments initiated in 1936 
after period of non-payment extending from June 30, 1930. 
No regular present rate. 

Outlook: The company’s earnings are subject to wide swings 
in the various stages of the business cycle. Its fortunes will 
be importantly affected by any improvement in the demand 
for so-called capital goods. Volume will reflect trends in the 
automobile industry, in which Bullard’s Mult-Au-Matics have 
achieved increasing popularity, although foreign business may 
act to some extent as a stabilizing influence. 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range Comment: Stock is a typical capital goods industry equity 
0.62 $0.82 $0.81 $0.71 $2.98 $3.00 AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
1933 peacaees 0.64 0.8 0.82 0.79 3.10 | eer Half ended June 30 Dee. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
rr 66 0.89 0.79 0.77 3.11 3.00 41%—40 ; ‘D$0.99 D$1.52 D$2.51 None 8 — 2% 
ae 65 0.78 0.78 0.66 2.87 * 2.50 47%—38 D 0.86 D 0.69 D 1.55 None 13%— 2% 
or 0.71 95 0.87 86 3 * 3.00 47 —39 0.75 D 0.3 0.40 None 154%— 5% 
ee 0.87 0.99 0.94 0.98 3.78 * 3.50 46%—3 0.12 0.94 1.06 None 24%— 8% 
1.23 1.28 2.51 $1.75 

*Also stock dividends. 1.69 1.50 3.19 2 45%4—10% 
395 Bucyrus-Erie Company | No. 339 Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated 
Data revised to March 16, 1938 50 Earnings and Price Range (BEY) : socamings and Price Range (CEH) 
Incorporated: 1927, Del., as a consolidation 40 Data revised to March 16, 1938 40 
of Bucyrus Company, incorporated in 1911 30 hk 30 am 
and successor to company founded in 1881, and 20 Incorporated: 1928, Delaware as successor 20 
Erie Steam Shovel Company, established in 10 7 to Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. founded in 1899. 10 heals ST 
1883. Office: South Milwaukee, Wisc. An- 0 $2 Office: 12th and St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, 0 $2 
nual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. TARNED PER SHARE Wise. Annual meeting: Last Monday in $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None $1 March. TARNED PER SHARE ; 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 | oO DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
Dar) 61,586 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE Capitalization: Funded debt........... $2 
Common stock ($5 par)...... 1,215,667 shs 1930 31°32 °33 1937 2 Capital stock (mo par)........... 659, = 1930 ‘31 ‘33 ‘35 ‘36 1937 


*Callable at $120 per share. 


Business: Important manufacturer of excavating machinery, 
quarry and mining shovels mounted on caterpillar drives, 
wrecking cranes, dredges, pile drivers, blast hole and well 
drills, drag scrapers and road grading equipment. Also sup- 
plies steam, electric or internal combustion power units for 
such apparatus. Distribution is worldwide. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 
with company 30 years or more. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1937, $8.8 million; cash, $875,000. Working capital ratio: 
6.1-to-1. Indicated book value of common, $9.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends have been 
paid since recapitalization in July, 1936. Initial payment on 
new common in October, 1937. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Demand for machinery for mining, quarrying and 
all kinds of heavy construction here and abroad varies with 
general activity. The dependence upon the heavy construction 
field makes for sharp cyclical fluctuations of profits. 

Comment: The preferred stock is semi-speculative; the 
common embodies the risks of a typical business cycle issue. 


Principal officers 


*EARNINGS, PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half year ended: Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 

1932 50.56 20 D$1.76 None 7%— 1% 
D 0.59 D 0.58 D 1.17 None 2%— 

D 0.25 D 0.36 D 0.61 None — 3% 

D 0.18 D 0.08 D 0.28 None 8%— 1% 

0.19 0.53 0.72 None 21%— 8% 

0.30 0.90 1.20 $0.75 25%— 6% 


*Adjusted to recapitalization of July, 1936. 
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Business: Manufacturer of a broad line of electrical control 
apparatus, including automatic motor starters, speed regula- 
tors, and elevator and machine tool controllers, in addition 
to various other specialized mechanisms. Products are used 
by virtually all industries, particularly steel, automobiles, 
mines, textiles, utilities, shipbuilding and air-conditioning. 

Management: Experienced and noted for its ability to de- 
velop new devices. 

Financial Position: Good, for a company of this size. Net 
working capital as of December 31, 1937, $3.5 million; cash 
$366,805. Working capital ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $11.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment made by present company 
in 1929; omitted 1931-1934 and again in the first 1938 quarter. 

Outlook: The company depends to a large extent on activity 
in the heavier industries, although sales diversification is 
wide. A broad armament program would be of some aid. 

Comment: Past earnings and dividend records illustrate the 
high element of risk in the common stock. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

Year 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total, Dividends Price Range 
«+. TD$0.67 TD$0.44 D$1.13 None 6 —1 
1933 TD 0.30 0.10 D 0.20 None 10%— 2 
+ 0.16 TD 0.06 0.10 None 10%— 5% 
ae $0.35 0.52 $0.61 0.51 1.99 1.37% 41%—21% 
eee 0.68 0.83 0.47 D 0.05 1.93 1.25 . 27 —18% 


*Adjusted or 2-for-1 split-up, Oct., 1937. t¢Six months earnings. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Proper 
to Fix Fees 


The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission has undertaken the fixing of 
fees charged by reorganization com- 
mittees and the legal appendages of 
corporate renovation. This action is 
a constructive move. Heretofore 
such committees have made their own 
charges, and frequently they have 
looked extremely excessive from the 
layman’s point of view considering 
the amount of work that was done. 
Inasmuch as the job that these com- 
mittees undertake for security holders 
is a much needed one, fair compensa- 
tion should be allowed. But it has 
often happened that chiselers also 
have injected themselves into reor- 
ganizations, and have done very little 
work although when the time came to 
collect for services rendered they have 
handed in a stiff bill far out of propor- 
tion to what really had been earned. 
In the days before the courts them- 
selves took a hand in fixing these 
fees, reorganizations frequently coined 
more money for the committee mem- 
bers than could have been obtained 
from underwriting security offerings, 
and the malpractises in which some of 
them engaged constituted a scandal. 
Those holding securities of companies 
that find themselves in difficulty are 
deserving of even more protection 
from exploitation than investors buy- 
ing new securities, for the former al- 
ready have sustained a loss and hence 
whatever added expense becomes 
necessary for salvage should be kept 
on a reasonable basis. The Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission will see 
to it in the future that this is done. 


The Rate 
Increase 


I cannot join in the opinion that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did not go far enough toward grant- 
ing the railroads adequate increases 
in rates. It was not the exclusive 
problem the Commission had to deal 


with. In its consideration of the ex- 
tent of the increases, the Commission 
had to consider how far it might go 
without nullifying whatever advan- 
tages might accrue to the _ roads. 
There was a question that if a fifteen 
per cent uniform rise were granted— 
coming in a period when business in 
general was suffering from the lack 
of profits—whether it would not 
further depress the volume of freight 
instead of increasing it. What the 
railroads need most at this time is 
greater freight volume and when that 
expands net income will correspond- 
ingly grow to a point that will lighten 
their burdens. The railroads showed 
evidence of this in 1937. When busi- 
ness picks up the increases granted 
will show themselves in net income 
in a substantial proportion. 

In the meantime the roads to solve 
their more immediate necessities 
could well introduce further econo- 
mies in operation and even appeal to 
their employees to grant temporary 
wage concessions, for the workers 
should prefer steady employment to 
a curtailment in their numbers. An- 
other advantage that may emanate 
from the difficulties now confronting 
the roads would be a more intelligent 
approach to consolidations, permitting 
the lopping off of unprofitable dupli- 
cations. By no means are our rail- 
roads a decadent industry. They are 
a vital force and we may see the time 
when their present facilities will be 
unable to take care of the traffic. 
Their present ills are basically similar 
to those from which business in gen- 
eral is suffering. 
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Too Many 
Cooks 


When an emergency arises, quick 
action is required to overcome it, 
Such alertness of decision can hardly 
be expected from the deliberations of 
commissions and committees, which 
explains why, when they act, it so fre- 
quently happens that the public ap- 
preciation of the action is lost. It is 
the case of too many cooks spoiling 
the broth. The recent freight rate in- 
creases are an example in that the 
possible good effects lost their edge 
in the weeks of delay before they were 
granted, for by the time they were 
announced traffic itself had suffered 
such a decline that the hope of their 
providing any benefit to our embattled 
railroad system was turned into dis- 
couragement, though eventually the 
roads will be benefited. 

In order to get the greatest advan- 
tage out of handling an emergency 
or a crisis the iron must be struck 
while it is at white heat and not when 
it cools down. This causes one to 
query why some plan could not be 
worked out in matters requiring de- 
liberations by committees and com- 
missions so that emergency decisions 
could be made, subject to ratification 
or modification after more careful 
consideration, since quick action is 
so essential in imparting confidence. 
When a fire is burning is not a time 
to sit around and deliberate on 
methods whereby it may be extin- 
guished. 


Taxes— 
a Common Complaint 


Whoever possesses an income suf- 
ficient to come within the ken of our 
keen-eyed tax collector is feeling more 
and more the heavy hand of the im- 
posts that must be met. Few corporate 
reports are appearing that do not in- 
clude in their contents comments 
from executives regarding the extent 
to which taxes are eating into profits. 
Taxes are a common complaint of the 
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times—assuming the litany of dis- 
contentment. Our people are not of 
a type that usually complains unless 
conditions become intolerable, and 
taxes are rapidly reaching this stage. 
What makes the situation more acute 
is that our tax system instead of be- 
ing on a basis of paying as you earn 
is a carry-Over one, a previous year’s 
earnings becoming subject to taxes 
in the ensuing year, and should the 
new year turn out to be a bad one 
many taxpayers, having spent their 
money in the belief that their incomes 
will keep up, find themselves unable 
to meet their taxes without great dif- 
ficulty. 

This is an additional reason why 
our tax system should be placed on a 
sounder basis. The “have-nots” may 
think it is no skin off their noses that 
those in the tax classes feel depressed 
over their burdens, but like the os- 
trich they are sticking their heads in 
the sand, for when taxpayers have 
less to pay, they have more to spend 
and it is spending that creates pros- 
perity for all. If we want a pros- 
perous country we must provide the 
incentive for gain which our exor- 
bitant taxes have largely succeeded in 
eliminating. What is actually happen- 
ing to us, which we seem not to real- 
ize, is that heavy taxes are gradually 
drying up the wells out of which our 
earning power flows. 


Shifting 
Tax Exemptions 


There is a section of members in 
Congress, exploring for additional 
sources of taxes, who entertain the 
notion that some method can be hit 
upon that could reach tax exempt 
bonds without the need of a consti- 
tutional amendment. To wait for that 
authority would take too long and, 
then, objection on the part of the 
States would defeat it. 

Assuming, however, that they suc- 
ceeded in their plans, would the ex- 
periment fulfill their expectations? So 
far as the Government itself is in- 
volved it could refinance its outstand- 
ing obligations but interest rates 
would have to be materially increased 
to make the new bonds attractive. 
That extra amount could materially 
nullify whatever benefits that might 
accrue from the elimination of the tax 
exemption. The refinancing would 
likewise prove a delicate operation 
which, while in process, could violent- 
ly affect our financial equilibrium. 

If it is the intention not to make 


such a proposal retroactive, and leave 
existing bonds alone until maturity 
dates, then the investment capital now 
locked up in them would stay there 
because of the tax relief they accord. 

However, that is not the nub of 
the scheme wherein the greatest diffi- 
culty would develop. This would 
hinge on how the States could trans- 
fer their indebtedness from their pres- 
ent tax exempt position to taxable 
bonds. In that transition there is 
considerable dynamite, especially in 
the one important respect that their 
future financing when on a competi- 
tive basis would substantially increase 
the cost of money for them—and that 
alone would raise the principal bar- 
rier against any change, though from 
a standpoint of increased tax rev- 
enues the elimination of tax exemp- 
tion might be a good thing. 


One Sided 
Probe 


It must be galling for a corporation 
whose public standing has been of the 
highest and whose relations with its 
own stockholders exemplary to find 
itself subject to an inquisition by a 
government agency which assumes 
the company’s evidence is not worthy 
of belief. This is the position of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph in the 
investigation into its affairs by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The inquiry, ordered three years 
ago, has now been concluded and an 
official report of the findings is 
awaited. What irks President Gif- 
ford of the corporation, and properiy 
so, is that at no time was it permitted 
to cross-examine witnesses or to be 
heard in its own behalf. That the 
company is a monopoly is generally 
accepted but it was always held to be 
a beneficial one. 


When a probe is so one-sided it is 
but natural for President Gifford to 
point out in his annual report to the 
shareholders how unjust it is. Few 
companies have made a reputation 
equal to “Telephone” which through- 
out the depression has steadfastly 
paid its $9 dividend. During nine 
years of unrest and business uncer- 
tainty these payments have turned out 
to be a godsend to more than 600,- 
000 shareholders, the larger part of 
them women. But it seems, in the 
opinion of some of today’s big busi- 
ness baiters, that there cannot be any 
such thing as probity and honesty in 
any corporate enterprise. 


But treatments must 
be started in time 


Cancer now costs America 140,000 lives a 
year. You may save one of these lives in 
1938 by helping to spread the informa- 
tion that cancer can be cured, but treat- 
ments must be started in time. 


FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. 
Send $1.00 to New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street, for 1 
year’s subscription to the new publica- 
tion, ““The Quarterly Review.” If you 
live outside the city, write to the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


+ 4 
The New York City Cancer Committee 


STOCKS—-BONDS 
COMMODITIES 


Folder ‘‘F’’ explaining margin requirements, com- 
mission charges and trading units furnished on request. 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
in Full or Odd Lots 


J. A. Acosta & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Ine. 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


60 Beaver St. New York 


Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


Odd lots give unusual diversifica- 
tion and offer a higher degree of 
safety in your investments. 
Our booklet explaining the many 
advantages of dealing in Odd Lots 
sent upon request. 

Ask for F.W. 805 


John Muir&@ 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on trading 
methods in our helpful booklet sent on 


request. 
Ask for K-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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The Technical Position 
of the Market 


These studies ef the Dow-Jones Averages are not to be construed 
as recommendations or as an indication of THE FINANCIAL WoRLD's 


opinion concerning probable market movements. 


They are written 


solely for those interested in the technician’s study of stock prices. 


Two weeks ago 
in this column 
it was suggested that should the in- 
dustrial averages on the expected re- 
action go below the 126-128 level, the 
minor trend implications would be 
bearish. The industrials on March 7 
broke through that area suggesting 
that a new base for the next inter- 
mediate movement would have to be 
formed. Subsequently, on March 11, 
the rail averages made a new low for 
the bear market at 25.66, but the in- 
dustrials on that date held at 122.44, 
which compared with the February 3 
low of 118.49. Rallying tendencies 
which set in on March 12, lasted for 
three trading days. In that interval 
the industrials recovered just about 
50 per cent of the downswing since 
February 23, but the rail average con- 
tinued backward. 

Frankly, any attempt to appraise 
the minor trend in the light of 
Wednesday’s sharp sell-off would be 
purely guesswork; and interpreters of 


Secondary Trend 


market action lacking the vision of a 
seventh son of a seventh son are com- 
pelled to suggest that the market must 
still prove itself before any definite 
prediction can be attempted. Since the 
‘averages are about half-way between 
the January 11 highs of 134.35 and 
the November lows of 113.64, the 
market obviously is in a dangerous 
position. Dow theorists would regard 
the fact that the rail averages made 
a new low as rather bearish. The im- 
plications being that the market will 
be on the defensive for awhile until 
it can definitely be shown that the 
industrials will hold above previous 
low levels. From a practical stand- 
point, it may be argued that the dif- 
ficulties of the rails have no direct 
bearing on the industrial situation, 
and that a new appraisal of the rail- 
industrial price relationship may be 
necessary. 

Unfortunately, the bond and com- 
modity indices have not been helpful 
to stock prices. The Dow-Jones in- 
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dex of forty bonds went into 
low ground on March 16 at 87.16, 
up to that time had declined alng 
without an interruption since {4j 
February 25 peak of 91.79. Of cours 
the most noteworthy weakness y, 
shown by the second grade rail boy 
index which at 48.86 was nearly | 
points under the high level of thj 
year. 

Both the spot and future commog 
ity indices also have lost all of th 
ground which was temporarily 
gained after the President’s commod 
ity price talk to the press confereng 
On February 15 when the though; 
was expressed that present price ley: 
els were too low, Moody's spot com 
modity price index stood at 147.6, | 
the ensuing rally, the index climbej 
back to 151.2, which level wa 
reached, strangely enough, Februar 
23 and 24, and March 1 and 3, by 
these sallies failed to carry the inde 
above that level. On Tuesday, Mare 
16, the index was 148.3, having los! 
practically all of its advance. Thé 
Dow-Jones index of commodity fu 
tures reveals a similar pattern. Thi 
index on February 15 was 52.95; the 
rally carried to 54.95 on February 23 
but on March 15 was back to the 
52.31 level, and at the March daih 
low of 52.09, the index was only .08 
points above the January low. Un: 
less both the bond and commodity 
indices improve, it will be difficult for 
stocks to achieve sustained rallying 
power. 

A trading range between, say, 120 
and 130 in the industrial averages 


over the next several weeks would 
not be unexpected at this stage until 
the commodity and bond averages 
provide a more conclusive signal. The 
impact of unfavorable foreign news 
and no definite signs of business re- 
covery are factors which make for 
cautiousness in the market, and sell- 
ing is in evidence on the rallies. It 
probably is too much to expect an 
“in gear” rail movement; but such a 
development is not beyond the realm 
of probability. Volume indications are 
negative. The first million-share day 
since February 23 took place on 
March 16, but the previous day 760,- 
000 shares changed hands, which was 
the biggest day on the upside since 
the turn of the month. The market, 
thus, remains on the shelf formed 
since October. Considering that four 
months have since elapsed without a 
penetration of the lows in the indus- 
trial averages, the resistance is 


worthy of comment. 
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Under ‘the Dow 
theory all trends 
remain downward. Should the indus- 
trial averages break through the No- 
vember low levels, a further decline 
of possibly considerable proportions 
might take place. Until there is a 
rally through the January high level, 
both the intermediate and major 
trends will continue in the broad 
pattern, now recognized as dating 
from March, 1937. 
—Written, March 16. 


Primary Trend 


LIFE’S MIRROR 


Concluded from 


page 2 


guided its destinies for the past half- 
century. 

Never one to seek the limelight, 
Mr. Houston has none the less dis- 
tinguished himself in his activities 
with the National Association of 
Manufacturers. At its last congress 
it was he who presided over the ses- 
sion at which the “Platform for 
American Industry” was adopted. 

Any success that Mr. Houston has 
achieved as an industrialist may be 
attributed to hard work. His halls of 
learning were only the Kentucky 
public schools and an Ohio technical 
institute, but this was apparently suf- 
ficient preparation for a man of his 
type to go to the top. Today, at 55, 
he not only holds the Baldwin presi- 
dency but is also a chief executive in 
several affiliated corporations. 


HAT manner of man is this 

Frank Phillips who warns Gov- 
ernment to clarify the laws which are 
hampering busi- 
ness? Last week 
Mr. Phillips, as 
president of 
Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, 
again took the 
opportunity, this 
time provided by 
the annual re- 
port to his stock- 
holders, to dis- 
cuss the plight 
of industry. And 
once more he 
points to the apparent conflict in ec- 
onomic aims and purposes of the vari- 
ous Federal laws designed to control 
business. 

The courage of this captain of in- 
dustry may be attributed to the fact 
that he is self-made, rather than the 
“born-with-a-silver-spoon” kind. His 
start up the ladder of success was 
made with only a grammar school 
education and a job as a farmhand at 
$14 per month. The wealth and pres- 
tige he has achieved since the com- 
pany bearing his name was founded 
slightly over twenty years ago have 
not changed him—he continues to 
prize most the cooperation of the sev- 
eral thousand employees to whom he 
is affectionately known as “Uncle 
Frank.” When he speaks out about 
economic conditions, he is talking as 
the father of a large family. 


—Finfoto 
Phillips’ Phillips 
Another Warning 


Milk and Politics 


PPROXIMATELY 1.44 billion 

quarts of fluid milk were sold 
last year in the New York Metro- 
politan area. New York State’s At- 
torney General Bennett, following an 
inquiry into the milk business in New 
York City, stated recently that the 
milk distributors make 2.7 cents per 
quart profit on grade A milk; 1% 
cents per quart on grade B. About 
one-sixth of the 1.4 billion quarts con- 
sumed last year was grade A and 
special type milks, and thus the profit 
to the distributors would be about 
$6.21 million (230 million quarts at 
2.7 cents per quart profit); on the 
sale of 1.17 billion quarts of grade B 
at 1% cents per quart profit, the dis- 


tributors would net $17.55 million, 
making a combined profit of $23.76 
million, using Mr. Bennett’s figures. 
The combined net profit of Borden 
and National Dairy Products for 
1937 was around $16 million, which 
includes the earnings from distribu- 
tion of milk in some 800 additional 


areas, as well as the more profitable . 


sale of ice cream, cheese, butter and 
related products. 

Mr. Bennett’s deductions make fine 
political capital; but investment an- 
alysts would obtain weird results if 
they used his methods in a less objec- 
tive approach to the fundamental 
value of dairy shares. Politics and 
exact accounting usually do not mix. 


What's head por 
RAIL STOCKS 


Does rate increase put some 
issues in bargain class? 


What new, constructive steps 
likely from the President’s 
conference? 


VERY holder of railroad 

securities should read our 
timely forecast on the railroad 
situation in the current UNirep 
Oprnion Bulletin. 


Includes, also, Market Comment 
on the following active stocks: 


Great Northern Union Pacific 


Penn. R.R. Atchison 
No. Pacific So. Pacific 
Balt. & Ohio Ches. & Ohio 
N. Y. Central Ill. Central 


Send for Bulletin FW-17 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston , Mass. 


Write for FREE Bulletin! 


g: == Babson’s Reports == oy 
Dept. 100-48, BABSON PARK, MASS. 

& Send free Bulletin “If Inflation Comes.” § 

Name | 


Address 


NEW 


Bull Market 
Ahead? 


Send for Bulletin FWM-23 FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for free copy i. 
The Gartley Weekly 
Stock Market Review 


76 William Street, New York City 
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Stocks Boom Up 
Stocks Crash Down 


Why make the costly mistake of 
thinking that you must “do some- 
thing’’ with every violent day-to-day 
fluctuation of the stock market? 
That’s sheer speculation! Dur- 
ing this past year, T. E. Rassieur 
subscribers have been sent just a 
few well-timed telegrams containing 
specific buying and selling advices. 


These vital telegrams, like all T. E. 
Rassieur bulletins and advices, were 
based on forecasts of trend move- 
ments, computed mathematically. 
Trading onlong-term and short-term 
trend movements may lack the thrill 
of day-to-day speculating, but it 
is safer. 

The essence of T. E. Rassieur Trend 
Interpretation Service is this: Buy 
and sell at or near the beginning of 
changes in trend. Trends are pre- 
dictable; individual stock movements 
are not. 


Learn how to better your invest- 
ment opportunities. Details, anal- 
yses, typical trading operations are 
shown in free booklet: “TREND 
INTERPRETATION.” Send for a copy 
today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
Suite 42Continental Bldg. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


V7R2 


VERY investor should read this inter- 

esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just 
address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 740, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


PUBLISHED BY 
KELSEY STATISTICAL SERVICE 
Specific Recommendations on Stocks and Grain 
Send One Dollar for a three weeks’ 
trial — both stocks and grain. 
Write today. Address: 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Ill., Dept. R 


For strong fundamental 
reasons either 


WOULD YOU BUY? 
WHICH 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES or 
COLUMBIA PICTURES 
will rise most in the next three months. 


=. epinion will help you decide. 
EE—Ask for report 251-A 


TILLMAN. SURVEY, 24 Fenway, Boston 


New-Business Brevities 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


NOTE: 

THAT Loew's may be the leading fac- 
tor in third-dimension movies, the next 
significant improvement in films—an order 
for 4 million red-blue glasses for viewing 
its “Metro-Audioscopik” shorts indicates 
the trend in this direction. . . . Curtiss- 
Wright’s new 14-cylinder, double-row 
“Wright Cyclone” engine has _ received 
governmental approval—four of these will 
be installed on each of the six trans- 
oceanic “Stratoliners” now being con- 
structed by Boeing Aircraft for Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. ... Lambert Company is 
introducing a new line of “Pro-phy-lac- 
tic” shaving brushes at prices ranging up 
to $5—in this day and age of brushless 
shaving creams and electric razors? ... 
Next in broadcasting novelties will be the 
“Guess Who?” program for Philip Morris 
cigarettes—the background of national per- 
sonalities will be dramatized, leaving the 
radio audience to guess who they are... . 
Bond Stores has the locations for eight 
new stores which will be opened around 
Easter—this will extend the clothing chain 
to a total of fifty units... . Now it can 
be told how General Foods is progressing 
with its “Frosted Foods”—during 1937 in 
this new industry 45,000 workers were em- 
ployed to pack 49 million pounds of quick- 
frozen foods, which were consumed by 
over 4 million persons. . 


HAT Firestone Tire & Rubber has an 

improvement which tests prove will 
enhance the safety and comfort of trailers 
—a new tire has been especially designed 
for trailer and semi-trailer equipment, said 
to be the first of its kind. ... A fresh angle 
to the candid camera craze is to be noted 
in Julius Kayser’s.new photo contest— 
prizes will be offered for the best snap- 
shots of women wearing the company’s 
“Mir-O-Kleer” (practically invisible) silk 
hosiery... . Owens-Illinois Glass is making 
a lot from a little in its new glass wool 
venture, according to statistics—it is re- 
ported that one small glass marble, weigh- 
ing an ounce, can be blown into 2.1 million 
yards of glass thread. . . . More will soon 


be heard of new equipment perfected by 
American Laundry Machinery—four im- 
proved machines have been developed for 


laundry, dry cleaning and rug washing 
plants. . . . American insurance companies 
are said to be looking into the newest 
British insurance experiment—./ilton Pro- 
prietary, Ltd., of London is testing the un- 
derwriting of policies insuring false teeth 
against fire, theft and accident. ... E. G. 
Budd Manufacturing is the maker of the 
new stainless steel airplane wings which 
are being tried out by Seversky Aircraft 
on the latest army pursuit planes—the 
wings are somewhat lighter than duralumin 
wings, are four times as rigid and will 
stand seven times as much vibration. .. . 
Not content to wait for the season to open, 
General Mills will start this week as radio 
sponsor for a series of big league baseball 
games—the broadcasts will come direct 
from the southern training camps of sev- 
eral teams. ... 


as 


HAT Taylor Instrument has developed 
a new fever thermometer which can be 
read with ease at the first glance—another 
product of the recession? . .. Niclco Prod- 
ucts will soon offer a new liquid rust sol- 
vent, claimed to remove rust and produce 
a bright surface—it can be applied by brush 
or spray-gun or used in tanks for dipping. 

. . Outboard Marine & Manufacturing, 
primarily a maker of motor boat engines 
and allied equipment, branches further 
afield—its Johnson Motor affiliate has 
started production on a portable self-con- 
tained room cooler that will be ready for 
the new air-conditioning season. . . . The 
Interocean Dirigible Corporation, which 
has acquired plans to build an all-metal 
dirigible on a radical propulsion principle, 
now seeks permission to issue $16.3 million 
of stock—this is the same design which 
the U. S. Navy failed to act on several 
years ago. .. . Nash-Kelvinator announces 
that it has retained one of the country’s 
leading industrial stylists for “face-lifting” 
operations in both its automobile and re- 
frigerator divisions—the management  be- 
lieves that the style of a product is now 
just as important as are quality and me- 
chanical dependability... . Paramount Pic- 
tures’ recent film feature, “Wells Fargo,” 
is enjoying an amazing run in the British 
Isles—it seems that a lot of Englishmen 
got the idea that their famous “H.G.” was 
the author, producer or something. 
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Board Room 
Gossip 


This column is a compendium of reports cur- 
rent in the financial district. As much of the 
content is merely gossip, nothing contained 
herein should be interpreted as representing the 
editorial opinion of THE FINANCIAL Wor-p. 


APE watchers counted a few 

more gray hairs after the wild 
swings in the market last week. The 
most plausible explanations for the 
increased activity and the sudden 
shifting in course, were the foreign 
situation, the domestic rail news plus 
a few favorable business and political 
straws to make up a strange admix- 
ture of bullish and bearish elements. 
The failure of the rails to show sig- 
nificant rallying power after the rate 
increase in itself caused great disap- 
pointment. But the outburst of sell- 
ing on Wednesday appeared partly 
based on the rumors that the Admin- 
istration would prefer to allow some 
of the weaker roads to go through 
the wringer (as against a wage cut) 
and then try to build a railroad policy 
with what was left of the debris added 
to the strong systems. Undoubtedly, 
a fairly constructive policy will be 
drawn up in Washington for observ- 
ers believe that the approach to the 
situation while tardy is nevertheless 
sound. The catch is that most of the 
plans are of a long range variety, 
while the railroads need much quick- 
er assistance. Mergers, consolidations 
and abandonment of unprofitable 
lines, are all very well from a funda- 
mental point of view. But how much 
benefit would be derived immediately 
by shifting the burden of some of the 
weaker sisters on the strong, solvent 
systems isn’t quite clear just now. 


STENSIBLY, the domestic pic- 

ture was accorded second place 
in the market last week with more 
attention directed abroad. The rally 
Monday and Tuesday is said to have 
been predicated on the belief that for- 
eign capital would flow here to be di- 
verted to domestic stocks and bonds. 
But when the crisis deepened and for- 
eign orders to sell descended on the 
market Wednesday, those who had 
been buying the day before, in the 
hope of selling later to foreigners, 
turned to the other side. Another 
thought was that the efforts to rally 
the market earlier had not brought in 


$819 IN TAXES 
FOR EVERY EMPLOYEE 


@ Divide the Associated System’s an- 
nual tax bill of $18,213,020 by the num- 
ber of its regular employees, which is 
22,216, and the result is $819 in taxes 
for every employee. 


There is no necessary relationship 
between taxes and employees. But the 
ratio of $819 in taxes to every person 
on the payroll is another measure of 
the magnitude of the tax burden which 
the Associated System must bear. 


Taxes Are 47% of Pay Roll 


Pay roll is the largest single item of 
expense, but taxation is rapidly grow- 
ing as large. In some large operating 
companies taxes equal or exceed pay 
roll. For the System as a whole, taxes 
equal 47% of pay roll. 


The Associated System does not 
object to reasonable taxes. But it is 
obvious that the increase of more than 
$8,000,000 in the System’s taxes during 
the past five years is money that can- 
not be used for increasing pay rolls. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


WHAT WILL $8 BUY 
IN ENGLAND 


It will buy 52 consecutive weekly issues, post free, of England’s 
77-year-old financial weekly paper 


The 
Investors Chronicle 
aad Money Marker Review 
Established in 1860 


which enjoys by far the largest net sale of any financial weekly 
periodical outside of America. 

A normal issue contains between 60 to 70 pages of facts, figures, 
news and advice relating to British stocks and shares. 

Each section of the Market is dealt with fully week by week— 
Government Securities, Railways, Industrials, New Issues, Planta- 
tions, Mining, Oils and Foreign Bonds. Reports of Annual Meet- 
ings of leading British Companies at Home and Abroad appear in 
its columns, whilst its leading articles are written by acknowledged 
experts and enjoy a tremendous reputation. 

The annual subscription for readers in the United States is $8, 
but those who believe that the proof of any pudding is in the eat- 
ing are cordially invited to apply for a free specimen copy to 


The Publisher, 


THE INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 


20, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND 
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see SHOTLAND first 


when you wish to wear dis- 
tinctive and the most eo- 
nomical clothes — imported 
fabric business suits, from only 


$85.00 
SHOTLAND 


SHOTLAND 


574 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-7495 


"AMERICAN STOCK GUIDE 
& BOND HANDBOOK" 


Revised March Issue... .. $0.50 


A handy pocket-size manual of statistics 
about 1768 active stocks, arranged accord- 
ing to groups—Appareel, Automobiles, | 
Auto Accessories, Aviation, Building, | 
Chain Stores, Chemicals, Coal, Coppers, | 
etc., etc. Revised each month. Single | 
copy 50 cents postpaid. Next 12 issues 
$5.00. 


March Issue Now Ready 


21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


| GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORP. 


BULL MARKET 
NOW AHEAD? 


Current position of the market is covered 
in bulletin releases this week. We will 
send, to new readers only, eight recent 
prophetic copies plus current issue on 
receipt of 12c to help cover mailing costs. 


Obtain your copies today. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


HUNTER, N. Y. 
SE 


much of a public following, and there 
was some disappointed liquidation. 
Still another idea was that some large 
bearish positions were growing un- 
tenable, and it became evident during 
Tuesday’s rally that stocks were not 
easy to buy. Thus, the rumor goes, 
the bears were active in spreading 
fear reports Wednesday (and there 
were some dandy bits floating 
around) in an evidently successful at- 
tempt to buy some stocks more cheap- 
ly. This latter stray thought seems 
silly on the face of it; but it may not 
be as specious as the idea expressed 
elsewhere that the market had held 
up well because the SEC rules pro- 
hibiting short sales were virtually 
barring the bears from taking a posi- 
tion. 


HERE appears to be a moder- 

ately better feeling toward the 
utility stocks. One leading trader is 
said to have taken a position in some 
of the more active leaders in the field, 
and believes that once the Supreme 
Court decision on the Electric Bond 
and Share case is out, the utilities will 
be in line to rally substantially. Gos- 
sip is that the aircraft stocks are being 
repurchased by former sponsors. 
Douglas and Boeing are the favor- 
ites. Some of the more active bears 
still are expecting a substantial decline 
before the long awaited upturn sets 
in. But one prominent operator is on 
record as predicting that the end of 
the bear market will be seen before 
April 1. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Continued from page 13 


Motor Products C+ 

Little incentive to purchase shares, 
now around 16; continued avoidance 
advised. Directors recently announced 
that no action would be taken on the 
common dividend ordinarily due in 
the latter part of March. With reduced 
volume, operations during the first 
two months of 1938 have been un- 
profitable and present outlook is un- 
favorable. Last year, Motor Products 
was greatly benefited by the continu- 
ance of automotive activity from 1936 
and dividends totalled $5 a share. The 
last payment was $1.50 a share on 
December 23, 1937, making a total 
of $5 for all of last year. (Also FW, 
Oct. 13, ’37.) 


North American B 

On the basis of income and specu- 
lative possibilities, shares are suitable 
for diversified lists; recent price, 17 
(indicated yield on $1.60 paid last 
year, 9.3%). Annual report shows 
a net of $18.5 million, or $1.95 a share 
in 1937, compared with $16.7 million, 
or $1.74 in the preceding year. 
Though earnings for the 12 months 
to September 30, were $2.05—a re- 
cord high point in the recovery from 
tle 1934 low—the balance of 1937 
witnessed a falling off in industrial 
consumption of electricity which was 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1938 1937 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to February 28 

12 Months to January 3i 


6 Months‘ January at 
0.44 


1937 936 
12 Months to 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ............. 4.8 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. .......... 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling............ D 0.23 *D b: 39 
Amer. Home Products ........... 3.98 3.91 
Amer. at Machinery . 1.67 1.25 
4 2.04 1.23 
83 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze....... 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms.......... 


> 


Conde Nast Publications... 
Consolid. Film Industries 
Gaal 
Continental Roll. & Steel Fadry... 
Easy Washing Machine .......... 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
Gen. American Transporation...... 
55050 


Granite City Steel .. 
Hershey Chocolate ... 
Heyden Chemical .... yas 
659605006666 00000 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ............. 
Lehigh Valley Coal .............. D 1.34 


AWW 


EARNED PER SHARE 1937 1936 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to December 31 
Lehn & Fink Products .......... $1.33 $1.78 
Mapes Consolid. Mfg. ............ 2.09 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott......... D 0.85 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer ........ 1.40 


Nat. Dairy Products 
North American Rayon........... 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand......... 
Peoples Drug Stores ............. 


Texas Gulf & Sulphur............ 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil......... 

United Air Lines Transport...... D 
United Chemicals ............... 
United Engineering & Fadry. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel .......... 
Vulcan Detinning ................ 
Warren Foundry & Pipe.......... 
Weston Electrical Instrument..... 
Wrigley (Wm.) Ir. 


6 Months to December 31 
0.46 0.41 


to 


*—8 mos., Apr. 28-Dec. 31. b—on Class B_ stock. 
D—deficit. 
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intensified by a further increase in 
operating costs. As the result of ef- 
forts toward greater electrification of 
industrial plants throughout the sys- 
tem’s territory, the groundwork has 
been laid for increasing revenue upon 
the reappearance of recovery. (Also 
FW, Dec. 1, ’37.) 


Phelps Dodge C+ 

Present conditions in the industry 
appear to be discounted in present 
price for shares and retention is war- 
ranted; recent quotation, 24 (paid 
$1.60 last year). With metal output 
the largest in recent years, company 
reported a per share net of $2.51 last 
year, contrasted with $2.25 in 1936. 
In the first six months, per share net 
was $1.40, but earnings during the 
balance of the year were somewhat 
affected by the sharp reduction in cop- 
per prices which took place beginning 
with April, 1937. On March 10, last, 
a dividend of 10 cents a share was 
paid; previous disbursement was 35 


cents a share December 18, 1937. 
(Also FW, March 2.) 
Reed Roller Bit C+ 


Although company represents one 
of the smaller units in the field, earn- 
ings record suggests retention of 
existing commitments at current 
prices, around 26 (ann. div., 80c plus 
extras). On March 31, this company 
will pay an extra dividend of 10 cents 
a share in addition to the regular 
quarterly disbursement of 20 cents. 
In 1937, Reed Roller Bit paid extras 
aggregating $1.20 a share. Benefit- 
ing from record rate of oil drilling in 
the United States last year, net was 
$1.94 million, equivalent to $3.08 a 
share, against $1.48 million, or $2.35 
in 1936. 


Reliable Stores C+ 

Declining purchasing power prom- 
ises further to restrict sales; shares 
continue unattractive; approx. price, 
8. Decline to a new low for the vear 
was accompanied by directors’ deci- 
sion to defer action on the common 
dividend ordinarily due during the 
latter part of the current month. Be- 
ginning with last October, monthly 
sales made an unfavorable comparison 


~ with 1936—a trend which was carried 


into 1938. For the month ended Jan- 
uary 31, sales dropped 15.1 per cent 
under the corresponding period of 
1937. Reliable Stores paid $1.25 in 
dividends last year including a 25- 
cent extra on December 20. 


Sound Rules 


of Investment 


Success 


RULES 


1. Get the essen- 
tial facts. 


2. Study how to 
interpret them. 


A Selection of Books 


and Charts Should Help You 


hos FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP is equipped to sup- 
_4i ply any requirement for special types of books or charts to 
investors who are seeking to increase their fund of knowledge. To 
those who are new to Wall Street and are not yet familiar with the 
ins and outs of finance, the following books have been carefully 
selected as outstanding volumes which are worth inclusion as helpful 
references even in the smallest investment library: 


BOOKS 


CHARTS 


Selling at $1 to $2 


(1) “Major Recovery Looms” (1938) by Herbert Greenspan, 28 pages. 
1.00 


83% x 13% inches, paper covers...... 


(2) “What the Figures Mean” (1935) by S. B. Meredith, 74 pages, 
1.00 


revised edition 


(3) “If You Must Speculate, Learn the Rules” (1930) by Frank 


Williams, 92 pages 
(4) “Stock Market Technique” 


pages 
(5) “Diary 


70 pages $1.00 
(6) “If Inflation Comes” (and What to Do About It) (1937) by Roger 


(193134) by R. D. Wyckoff, 


114 
00 


Selling at $2.50 and Up 


“Stock Movements and Speculation” by F. D. Bond, 211 pages. .$2.50 
“Successful Speculation in Common Stocks” (1934 Revised) by 
William Law, 392 pages............. 
“1,056 Revised Stock Factographs” (1936-38) fully indexed, 258 
“Financial and Business Forecasting” (1928) by Warren F. Hicker- 


$3.85 


nell 2 volumes, 914 pages, original price, $12.00. . While they last, $4.00 


“Ticker Technique” (1937) by Orline D. Forter, 113 pages... .$5.00 
“The Seven Pillars of Stock Market Success,” Anonymous, a 


Complete Course in Buying and Selling Securities for Profit, in- 


dexed thumbs tabs, loose-leaf leatherette binder.............. $ 
“Daily Charts of 50 Active Stocks” (8% x 11 inches), Daily High, 


7.50 


Low, Close and Sales, October 1, 1937, to date, $5.00; 100 Active 


Stocks, Daily Charts 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed amount $...............ceceeeeees 


send me the following books as marked “X”’: 


Mar. 23 
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of a Prudent Investor” (1937) by Merryle S. Rukeyser, 
; (7) “Practical Handbook of Business and Finance” 601 pages... .$1.76 Bs 
(8) “Wall Street—Its Mysteries Revealed” by William C. Moore. .$2.00 thy 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
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HE DISTILLED LI- 

QUORS CORPORATION 
has provided a brilliant achieve- 
ment in the rapidity with which 
its stock has advanced since it 
was listed on the Produce Ex- 
change. Within the few months 
since it was registered with the 
Federal Trade Commission it has 
flashed its way over the market 
horizon like a dashing comet— 
from a price of around $15 a 
share (at which figure its prin- 
cipal promoters have an option on 
45,000 shares) to more than $40 
a share. 

That is a record to remind one 
that the good old days of 1929 
have not entirely vanished from 
the speculative picture. The re- 
cord is even more remarkable 
considering that the company has 
not yet sold a gallon of its 
product. Very rarely does one see 
such a premium demanded for a 
stock that as yet bases its value 
largely on hopeful expectations. 

According to the company’s 
prospectus, 105,000 shares are to be 
immediately outstanding and the 
balance of the authorized issue of 
150,000 shares is reserved for the 
exercise of warrants at $15 a 
share any time within five years 
after November, 1, 1933. But this 
information is not the most in- 
teresting fact revealed by the 
prospectus. Much more enliven- 
ing to speculators is the informa- 
tion that the company’s plants 
were acquired from a bankrupt 
estate for a cash consideration of 
$18,000. In addition thereto sev- 
eral of the original backers are 
to receive 7,000 shares of stock 
for having loaned $25,000 to re- 
condition the company’s plants. 

Of the 105,000 shares the un- 
derwriters agreed to purchase 
73,000 shares at a unit price of 
$13 a share, disregarding the 
value of the additional warrants, 
realizing for the company a 
capital of probably around $950,- 
000. 


Reprinted from Tue FInanctaL Wortp of March 28, 1934. 


A FLASHING COMET 


It is well to bear that figure in 
mind, for then it is possible to 
realize at what a premium the 
stock now sells solely on expecta- 
tions rather than on any definite 
indication of earning power. At 
present market prices, as if by 
magic a valuation of nearly $3 
millions is placed on what origin- 
ally cost the underwriters only 
$950,000. That is about 300 per 
cent. Quite a fancy price to pay 
for a business still largely ex- 
perimental. 

The tail to this flashing market 
comet so remindful of the exces- 
sive speculative imagination of 
1929 is applejack, or what is 
sometimes known, we are in- 
formed, as apple whiskey. One of 
the reasons advanced for the pres- 
ent exceptional price is the tre- 
mendous profits this product, 
which is also known as “Jersey 
lightning” because of the kick it 
is supposed to contain, is capable 
of earning. However, this re- 
mains to be demonstrated. If the 
promoters’ hopes fail to material- 
ize this applejack can also gen- 
erate one of those splitting head- 
aches for which it also has a 
widespread reputation. 

Whatever happens, one thing is 
certain, and that is that those who 
would prefer others to experiment 
with the outcome of the enter- 
prise, and who have been fortun- 
ate enough to sell their stock 
around current prices, already 
have enough profit to satisfy any 
speculative appetite. One should 
not have a Gargantuan appetite. 

Even if Distilled Liquors Cor- 
poration succeeds in making 
America a nation of applejack 
drinkers, little fear need be en- 
tertained that there will not be 
enough apples left so that the use 
of one apple a day will keep the 
doctor away for those who would 
prefer their apples in the natural 
state. 


L’AFFAIRE WHITNEY 


Concluded from 


page 11 


Wall Street I have discovered that 
where a broker or a banker starts into 
channels with which he is not familiar, 
or which are remote from the nature 
of the business to which he had been 
trained, in the majority of cases he 
is inviting disaster upon himself— 
that is always a clue to watch out 
for something in the nature of an un- 
pleasant surprise happening later. 
Except for his most intimate asso- 
ciates, \Whitney’s personality did not 


make him friends. While he gained a 
public reputation during the panic of 
1929 by coming to the support of 
the market, his action was no reflec- 
tion of personal courage. He simply 
acted for a banking consortium as the 
broker chosen to carry out its effort 
to support the market. 

If there is one redeeming feature 
in this sordid Whitney affair it is 
found in his willingness to confess 
his guilt and absolve his partners 
from all participation in his wrong- 
doing when the die was cast. 

So ends the career of one of Wall 
Street’s idols. Though Richard Whit- 
ney held his head high, he walked 
on feet of clay. 


Bond Market 
Digest 


ARLY rallying tendencies gave 

way to renewed weakness in 
most sections of the list, which was 
featured by further spectacular de- 
clines in foreign obligations, including 
several which had previously been 
relatively immune from the effects of 
political disturbances. The resump- 
tion of selling in the speculative bonds 
of the “borderline” railroads was ac- 
companied by declines in some of the 
highly rated issues in the carrier 


group. 


Austrian 7s, 1957 


As rapidly as the absorption of 
Austria by Germany progressed the 
market for Austrian 7s, 1957, de- 
clined and last week quotations 
reached the level of the German 7s, 
1949. Early this year a price of over 
105 was paid for these Austrian 
bonds. An amount of $30 million of 
this international $102 million loan 
was placed in this country in 1930. 
Following a short period of difficulties 
in meeting interest payments in for- 
eign currencies, Austria has main- 
tained full service since 1933. A sub- 
stantial amount of this issue has been 
repartriated because of the acceptance 
of these bonds at par in Austrian cur- 
rency in Vienna for certain purposes 
during the period when these bonds 
were quoted in New York as low as 
20. Today slightly over $20 million 
are still outstanding. While no of- 
ficial announcement has been made 
so far by Germany it is assumed that 
the Austrian 7s will receive the same 
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treatment as the German 7s, i.e., re- 
stricted payments in dollars to be ac- 
cepted in full settlement of interest 
claims or payment in blocked marks 
in Germany to be used for certain 
purposes such as to cover travelling 
expenses. Other Austrian bonds have 
likewise suffered substantial price de- 
clines and their outlook remains very 
uncertain. 


Lehigh Power Securities Deb. 6s 


At prevailing market levels around 
95 these bonds appear worthy of in- 
clusion in diversified portfolios for 
the relatively well assured and at- 
tractive yield afforded. The com- 
pany’s earnings outlook is somewhat 
clouded, but the $25 million of de- 
bentures 6s which constitute virtually 
the entire funded debt, should remain 
well protected. Lehigh Power Se- 
curities is an intermediate holding 
company in the National Power & 
Light system, owning the entire com- 
mon stock, $19 million of first mort- 
gage 4%s and $10 million of deben- 
ture 6s of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. The investment in the re- 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Ames Holden Tire & Rubber 
Co., $18,600 May 1,’38 
(Now B. Goodrich Rubber 
Co. of a... Ltd. 
Avalon Telephone Co., Ltd., 1st 
Entire Apr. 14.’38 


Benigno Crespi, Societa Anoni- 
Carolina Building Corp. Ist 
non-cum, ine. 6s, 1942...... 
Realty Co. 
Corp. 
CONT, A GS, 
Connecticut Co. 
Corsumers Company of Illinois 
Contract Water Co. of Azusa 
Let serial Gs, 
Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank 
coup. & regis. 5s, 1968 
Denver Joint Stock Land Bank 
coup. & regist. 5s, 1954 & 


First ‘trust Joint Stock Land 


315,000 lire May 1,’38 
$16,000 Apr. 1,’38 
Entire Apr. 
Entire May 1,’38 
$24,000 Apr. 
$16,000 Apr. 1,’38 
Entire Apr. 


Entire May 1,’38 


Entire Apr. 1,’38 


Bank of coup. 

regist. $400,000 Apr. 1,’38 
Framerican Develop- 

ment Corp, 7%s, 1942..... Entire July 1,’38 


om Northern Power Co lst 
$189,000 Apr. 15,’38 


19 
Greenbrier Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Covington, Va. 


coup, & regist. 5s, 1968.... Entire Apr. 1,’38 
Helsingfors (City of Finland) 

Lewisberg College For Women, 

Entire Mar. 10,’38 
National Department Stores 


Realty Corp. exted. lst fee & 
Ishid. 6s, 1935-43.......... 
National Terminals Corp. coll. 
Northern Electric Co. and 
Northern Paper Mills Ist 
serial 5s, due 1938 and 1939 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Los Angeles coup. 
Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Phila. coup. & regist. 


$44,900 Apr. 


$19,000 Apr. 1,’38 
Entire May 


Entire Mar. 1,’38 


Entire Apr. 1,’38 
Rapid Transit Street Railway 

Co. of Newark extd. 8s, 1941 $35,000 Apr. 1,’38 
St. Mary’s Cement Co., Ltd., 

$41,500 May 1,’38 
Savings & Loan Bank of the 

State of New York 2%s, 1940 

$25,000 Apr. 1,’38 

Do, 3s, 1942 ser. 147...... $10,000 Apr. 1,’38 


Chalfant & Co. Inc. Ist 


$193,000 May 16,’38 
4 of, Norway) 


Entire May 1,’38 
Wolthausen Hat Corp. Ltd. Ist 


cently reorganized Lehigh Valley 
Transit is of little consequence at this 
time. Pennsylvania Power & Light 
is currently earning its fixed charges 
2.29 times, indicating that consoli- 
dated charges of that company and 
the parent concern are being covered 
close to the 1.51 times reported in 
1936. The campaign of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission to 
reduce the subsidiary’s rates, despite 
recent reductions, has made the near 
term earnings outlook somewhat un- 
certain, but continued satisfactory 
protection for the subject bonds can 
logically be anticipated. Since the con- 


cern is a “first degree” company op-— 


erating in a single state, it should not 
be adversely affected by the Public 
Utility Act. Should National Power 
& Light find it necessary to simplify 
its system Lehigh Power Securities 
may be liquidated, but this possibility 
should not impair the value of the 
debenture 6s. 


Community Public Service Ist 5s 

The good asset and earnings pro- 
tection enjoyed and the favorable re- 
turn available at present prices 
around 96 render these bonds suit- 
able for moderate accumulation. The 
reorganization effected in 1935 re- 
sulted in a well balanced capitaliza- 
tion and placed the company in a good 
corporate position. Varied utility ser- 
vices are supplied to several southern 
and southwestern states, about 70 per 
cent of gross revenues coming from 
the sale of electricity, 14 per cent 
from ice, 9 per cent from water and 
the balance from natural gas. The 
bulk of the electric and all of the nat- 
ural gas requirements are purchased 
from non-affiliated interests. Consoli- 
dated operating revenues increased 
13.1 per cent during 1937 and the 
coverage for fixed charges rose to 
2.83 times after depreciation, from 
2.56 times in 1936. Since the widely 
scattered service area is predominant- 
ly agricultural in character, the do- 
mestic and small commercial loads 
are heavy, indicating that the current 
industrial recession will have only a 
minor effect on revenues. Rates are 
somewhat high but are about in line 
with those of other companies serv- 
ing rural areas and any reductions 
which might become necessary should 
not jeopardize the safety of this issue. 
The first mortgage 5s, 1960, outstand- 
ing in the amount of $6.2 million, con- 
stitute the sole funded debt of the 
enterprise. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Concluded from page 15 


tively minor variations, chiefly in re- 
sponse to corn price fluctuations. 
Moreover, the management has been 
alert to changing conditions and has 
successfully and aggressively mer- 
chandised corn sugar and corn syrup 
for use in the confectionery, baking, 
beverage, rayon and pharmaceutical 
industries in the face of certain in- 
herent prejudices which have been 
difficult to overcome. Corn sugar 
(dextrose) has further great possi- 
bilities for growth, while some of the 
better-known packaged products, such 
as Mazola cooking and salad oil; 
Linit starch for the bath, Kre-mel 
pudding powder: and Karo corn syr- 
up are increasing in household use 
and favor. Considering the company’s 
past record and the possibilities for 
this year and the future, the stock, 
around 63, yielding 4.7 per cent, may 
be said to represent conservative long 
term possibilities for income and cap- 
ital enhancement. 


DIVIDENDS 


The PACIFIC TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH CO. 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock. 

A dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share on the Common Stock of this 
Company will be paid on Thursday, March 31, 
1938, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on sone ha March 19, 1938. 

K. TAY LOR, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, March 3, 1938. 


The PACIFIC TBLEPHONE and TELEGRAPH CO. 
Notice of Dividend on Preferred Stock. 

A dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share on the Preferred Stock of this 
Company will be paid on Friday, April 15, 
1938, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, Pa 75 31, 1938. 

H. TAY LOR, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, March . 1938. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


The thirty-eighth quarterly dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share upon the Eight Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock will be paid April 
1, 1938, to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 10, 1938, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1938. 

W. E. LONG, Treasurer. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment May 2, 1938, 
to the stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 6, 1938. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona 
fide investors 


to your securities. 
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No. 388 General Printing Ink Corporation 390 Mesta Machine Company 
Data revised to March 16, 1938 9s Comings and Price Range (GPI) 7Famings and Price Range (MCC) 

Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as a consoli- 99 |_ Adjusted to 4 for 1 eptit_—__ Data revised to March 16, 1938 = 

dation of several long established ies. 15 

Office. 100 Sixth Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10 Ramee incorporated: 1898 in Pa. Office: West 30 

Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. 5 Homestead, Pa. Annual meeting: Third 15 2 

Number of stockholders (combined common re) O He ad in March, Number of stockholders. 0 

and preferred), about 1,900. SOL, $6 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $4 

“Preferred stock ($6 cum. no en 34. 116 shs 0 Capitalization: Funded debt..........None $2 

Common stock ($1 par).......... 5,960 shs 1 Capital stock ($5 par)......... 1,000,000 she 0 

1930 °32 ‘33 "34 ‘35 1937 1930 ‘31 ‘33 34 35 ‘36 1937 
*Redeemable at $105 a share. 


Business: Important manufacturer and distributor of news, 
lithographic and other printing inks and also lithographic 
machinery, lithographic supplies and related products. Bulk 
of income derived from sale of inks. Best customers are pub- 
lishers of newspapers, magazines and telephone directories. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital at end of 
1937, $3.7 million; cash, $900,000. Working capital ratio: 5.8- 
to-1. Book value of common, $3.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments made on preferred 
since issuance. One or more payments on common each year 
beginning 1929. 

Outlook: Sales volume and profits are chiefly determined 
by demand for printing ink from newspapers and magazines, 
which fluctuates with the trends of advertising volume and 
circulation; both are sensitive to major changes in general 
business conditions. 

Comment: The preferred approaches investment grade; the 
common is a typical business cycle stock. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF COMMON: 
= ended : Mer. 31 


Business: A leading producer of heavy steel mill machinery, 
Other products include gas and steam engines for blast fur- 
naces, steam and hydraulic forging and bending presses, cast- 
ings and trade marked iron, steel and alloy steel rolls used 
in the rolling of iron, steel, copper, brass, etc. About 90% 
of output is consumed by the larger steel companies. 

Management: Highly regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital at end 
of 1937, $3.6 million; cash, $3.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.6-to-1. Book value of stock, $10.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates in every 
year since 1914. Present indicated rate, $4 per share. 

Outlook: Purchases of steel mill equipment run in cycles 
which tend to lag behind the general business cycle. Mesta 
has large unfilled orders, but upon completion of the 1935-38 
programs of capital expansion and rehabilitation by the steel 
industry, the company’s business may show a decline. 

Comment: Company has maintained a good record even 
during times of depression; thus the stock occupies a stronger 
position than some other machinery shares. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND pues RANGE CAPITAL STOCK: 


June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 9: 
D0.01 0.07 0.19 0.87 04 44-13/16 Dividends paid.>. 1.20 0.90 0.48 0.75 1.62% 3.75 3.75 
0.12 0.22 0.09 0.23 0.66 6%— Price Range: 
0.37 0.46 0.30 0.19 132 1.05 19 — 8% LOW 4% 10% 33% 
b 934, 
*Adjusted to 4-to-1 split up in March, 1937. {Including $0.125 extra. Adjusted for 66%% stock dividend November 30, 1 
e e 
309 McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 352 John R. Thompson Company 
Ea s and Price Range (MCG 
Data revised to March 16, 1938 eo ge ( ) Data revised to March 16, 1938 , Comings and Price Range (THM) 
Incorporated: 1925, N. Y., as successor to two 40 HT 40 
companies, the one founded 1899 and the 30 Soom manoae Incorporated: 1914. West Virginia. Office: 30 | omGE RANGE 
other, Hill Publishing, in 1992. Office: 330 20 350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. An- 20 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 10 nual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 10 
meeting: Third Saturday in March. i) Number of stockholders (1936), 2,465. 0 
Capitalization: *Funded debt..... 658,800 TANNED DEN $4 $4 
2 Capitalization: *Funded debt...... $232,500 SARNED PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par).......... 600,000 shs Capital stock ($25 par)......... 298-444 shs 
*Does not include $381,552 serial obliga- 2 $2 
tions due 1928-44. 1930 31 32 33 34 35 36 1937 Purehase money obligations. 1930 °31 “32 °33 ‘34 °35 ‘36 1937 


Business: Best known for the publication of around 23 
periodicals, the majority covering the public utility, engin- 
eering and industrial fields. A subsidiary is the largest pub- 
lisher of business, technical and scientific books. Owns a 
33-story office building in New York City. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital at 
end of 1937, $2.6 million; cash, $2.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of stock, $4.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments from company’s in- 
ception in 1926 through 1931; after lapse of five years, re- 
sumed in 1937. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Diversification of operations has somewhat less- 
ened dependence upon the heavy industries but the company 
is still dependent upon these sources for the bulk of its ad- 
vertising revenues. Thus, cyclical factors in the manufactur- 
ing industries have an important effect upon lineage and 
annual profits. 

Comment: Nature of business makes capital stock a business 
cycle issue of fundamentally speculative character, despite the 
company’s very firmly entrenched position in its branches of 
the publishing field. 


RECORD AND RANGE OF COMMON: 
Tota 


31 0 Sept. 30 Dec. 3 1 Dividends Range 
D$0.17 50.05 D$0.01 $0.17 D$0.39 None 7%— 2 
D0.05 D 0.13 0.07 0.15 D 0.45 None 8%— 3 
= 0.19 0.15 0.25 0.04 48 None 10%— 4 
eee 0.25 0.20 0.43 0.14 1.02 None 19%— 7% 
ares 0.34 0.36 0.60 0.35 1.65 None 244%—16 
1937 0.52 0.50 0.52 0.30 1.84 $0.575 28%— 7% 


Business: Operates a chain of some 121 cafeteria-type restau- 
rants, with 48 units in Chicago, 13 in the New York area and 
the remainder in various important cities of the country. 
Company through the purchase of “Henrici’s” restaurant has 
the right to use that name. 

Management: Has followed sound operating policies. Most 
of principal officers associated with company 20 years or more. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working ca} ital December 
31, 1937, $711,030; cash and marketable securities, $1.1 million. 
Working capital ratio: 2-to-1. Book value, $32.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments since 1919, 
though rate has been gradually reduced since 1929 when $3.60 
per share was paid. 

Outlook: Intense competition in the restaurant field and 
heavier labor and tax costs have made it difficult to maintain 
profit margins. Any expansion in operating returns will 
depend upon employment and purchasing power trends and 
the company’s ability to satisfactorily adjust menu prices. 

Comment: Competitive conditions in the field and an erratic 
earnings record detract from the status of the equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ngnes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


(hu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 “Total Dividends Price Range 
_, Sore $0.65 $0.46 $0.16 $0.01 $0.9 $1.00 16%— 7% 
D0.77 D0.21 0.26 D0.10 1.00 6 
D0.38 DO.25 0.06 0.01 *DO.58 0.625 — 4% 
1935. D0.15 D0.05 D0.27 0.29 *D0.18 0.50 5 
.., ae 0.08 0.09 0.06 0.36 0.59 60 135%— 8 
D0.03 D0.15 D0. 24 D0.64 0.37% 15%— 4 


*Refore extraordinary charges. 
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o. 1015 Aetna Insurance Company | No. 985 Ohio Brass Company 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. i Pri 
100 Data revised to March 16, 1938 10 ond Price 
ised to March 16, 1938 blished Olen: Mansfield. 
ta revised to ’ 60 originally establishe 4 ice: Mansfield, 60 
Da 40 U Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday in 40 oe 
ted: 1819, Connecticut. Home office: 20 | ‘ebruary. Number of stockholders: Class 20 
Street, Hartford, Conn. Annual common, 77; Class ‘‘B’’ common, 2,666. 0 
‘eting: During February. $6 Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $6 
common (no par)... TJ SHARE 
‘ $4 1347 594 shs $3 
capitalization: Capital stock ($10 42 Class common (no par)... 0 
1930 ‘31 32 ‘33 34 35 1937 Note: Both classes identical except that 1930 32 °33 °34 1937 
Class ‘‘B’’ lacks voting power. Respective 


Business: Writes fire, motor vehicle, marine and allied types 
of insurance. Operations are carried on in all states and 
territories of the United States, and in Canada and Cuba. 
Policies are also issued and guaranteed under the title of 
Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency. Company is affiliated with 
underwriting associations in all parts of the country. 

Management: Conservative. 

Portfolio: December 31, 1937: bonds, $26.1 million; stocks, 
$17.1 million; real estate, %825,000; cash and deposits, $4.4 
million. Total admitted assets, $51.3 million. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments over many 

years. 
: Outlook: Both underwriting and investment policies are 
conservative. Because a substantial portion of invested funds 
is in controlled companies and most of the balance in good 
grade bonds and preferred stocks, portfolio values are less 
affected by market conditions than would be the case if com- 
mitments were extensively in common equities. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the better grade equities 
in the field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Net underwriting profit... $1.43 $2.54 $2.65 $2.33 $1.12 D$0.68 
Net investment income.... 2.33 2.08 2.00 1.78 1.78 1.80 
Total earnings per share.. 3.76 4.62 4.65 4.11 2.90 1.12 
Dividends paid .......... 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Stockholders equity ...... 35.34 35.60 41.79 47.83 52.57 47.89 
Price Range: 
32% 35 44 60% 69% 54 
14 19 29 44% 45% 36% 
No. 1014 First National Bank, New York 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK N.Y. 


Data revised to March 16, 1938 


PRICE RANGE 
$ 


| PER SHARE Aller wiite-olfs 


Incorporated: Chartered under National Bank 
Act in 1868. Office: 2 Wall Street, New 
York City. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 
in January. 


Capitalization: *Capital stock 
100,000 shs 


“Stockholders double liability terminated 
July 1, 1937. 


OEFICIT PER SHARE 


1930 °33 °34 °35 °36.1937 


Business: Although a general banking business is conducted, 
dealings are limited almost exclusively to large accounts. 
Member of Federal Reserve System. 
Management: Under the leadership of Jackson E. Reynolds 
and Leon Fraser, both outstanding members of the banking 
community. 
Financial Position: December 31, 1937, U. S. Governments, 
$236.1 million; other investments, $126.9 million; cash and 
due from Federal Reserve Bank, $121.1 million; due from 
banks, $5.5 million. Deposits: banks, $122.0 million; general 
$317.2 million; U. S. Government, $16.6 million. Book value 
of capital stock, $1,182.08 per share. 
Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments for many 
years. Present annual rate has been in effect since 1926. 
Outlook: Only a relatively small proportion of funds is 
normally on loan, and the bulk of earnings is derived from 
bond income. Close to 50 per cent of funds are in U. S. 
Government bonds. Deposits follow the trend of the general 
economic cycle. 
Comment: Capital stock is a conservative bank equity, 
entitled to a high investment rating. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 
Earned per share’ 


Before write-offs... $114.46 $107.95 $119.40 $113.54 $113.89 $112.47 
After write-offs... D 185.54 7.95 119.40 113.54 113.89 112.47 
Dividends paid..... 160.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Price Range: 
1,920 1,555 1,720 2,070 2,210 2,670 
800 965 1,170 1,460 1,820 1,675 


outstanding amounts of each class not re- 
ported. 


Business: Manufactures high tension porcelain insulators, 
mining materials, equipment and materials for coaches and 
street cars, rail bonds for electric railways, valves for steam, 
water and gas, and car couplers. Branch offices are main- 
tained in the important cities in this country and also in 
Canada. 

Management: Long associated with the company. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital at end 
of 1937, $4.4 million; cash, $415,027; marketable securities, 
$1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 10.1-to-1. Book value 
of combined common stock, $21.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken for more than twenty years 
except for 1933. 

Outlook: An increasing proportion of sales is being made 
to the railway industry, but high tension power transmission 
lines remain an important outlet. Clarification of the public 
utility situation and the resultant improved demand for 
equipment would aid future earnings. 

Comment: Retirement of the preferred stock in 1936 should 
help reduce future earnings fluctuations to some extent, but 
a high degree of stability will probably not be possible in 
view of the fact that the company is a capital goods enterprise. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
: 1931 1932 33 1934 1935 1936 


Years ended Dec. 31: 19 1937 

Earned per share...... D$0.67 D$2.87 D$0.19 $1.09 $0.66 $2.30 $3.34 

Dividends paid ....... 3.50 0.50 None 0.50 1.00 1.75 3.00 
*Price Range: 

DO cddeweurescneecs 71 13 20 19% 33 47 67 

10 5 555 12 19 28% 
*Class ‘‘B’’ stock. 

No. 986 Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 


Data revised to March 16, 1938 1Eornings and Pico 
Incorporated: 1910, Pennsylvania, as a re- | 80 | eee | 
organization of McCall Ferry Power Co., 60 ql To 
ne in 1905. Office: Lexington Building, 40 
meeting: Sec NEW YORK CURD EXCHANGE 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $22,055,000 
*Preferred stock, $5 cum. s 
Common stock (no par).......... 429,848 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Business: An operating company, which generates and sells 
electric power at wholesale and under long term contract to 
several distributing companies in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Over 95 per cent of gross revenues is derived from bulk power 
sales. The contract with the principal customer, Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power of Baltimore, is for fixed annual 
sums. Owns one-third interest in Safe Harbor Water Power Co. 

Management: Progressive; well known in the utility field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for this type of enterprise. 
Net working capital at December 31, 1937, $666,766; cash, $1.1 
million. Working capital ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $33.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. 
been made regulariy since initiation in 1933. 
common at generally rising rates since 1914. 

Outlook: Distributing companies with which contracts are 
held are strongly entrenched and should increase their power 
takings concomitant with any sustained improvement in the 
economic trend. 

Comment: Common shares are entitled to a semi-investment 
rating and are good income producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Payments on preferred have 
Payments on 


Earned per share...... $4.94 $4.86 $4.93 $5.08 $4.82 $5.00 
Dividends "paid RES 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 
Price Range: 
58% 60 56% 89% 99% 95 
= 35 39 45% 53% 87 62 


THE SIXTEEN STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Corn Products 
Davison Chemical 
Grand Union 
tHome Insurance 


American Smelting 
Butte Copper & Zinc 
Celanese Corp. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


*Powdrell & Alexander 
Pure Oil 

United Drug 
Worthington Pump 


Maytag 
National Tea 
{New York Trust 
*Phillips Packing 


NOTE: All issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange except: the (*) New York Curb and the (7) Over-the-Counter Market. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


MARKET SITUATION 


Company 
Abbott Laboratories 4% % 


Goods 


Pe- 
Rate riod 


Amer. cn 25e .. 
$1.31% Q 
Amer Rites P. & L. A....68%c Q 
Am. Hard Rubber 8% pf....... 
Angostura-Wupperman ........ .. 
Badger Paint & Hardw. Strs..50c Q 
Bank of Manhattan Co....... 37lee Q 
Barker Bros. Cp. pf......... 68%c Q 
“a Tel. Co. of Pa. 6%% 
Biektords, 30c .. 
Q 
Bourbon Stock Yds. . 
Brunswick- Balke pf... -$1.25 Q 
Burry Biscuit 6% pf.. -..d0c 
Calif. 37%e Q 
8g P. & L. 7% pf. ...$1.75 Q 
$1.50 Q 
Carriers & General Corp........ BO 
Central Pwr. (Neb.) of..8L.75 .. 
$1.75 Q 
City Ice .. 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze........ 25c .. 
Consol. Aircraft $3 conv. pf...75¢ Q 
Consol. Coppermines ........ 12%c .. 
Consol. Film Ind. pf.......... 25¢ 
Cons. Retail Stores pf.......... $2 
50c 
Crown Cork Int’l ““A”’........ 
Crown & Seal Ltd....... 25¢ 
Crum > 25¢ 
2 


Davenport Hosiery Mills. 
Delta Electric Co. 


Detroit Edison ..... 
Diamond Shoe Co.. 

De Of. ......-. .63 
Dominion Rubber pf......... $1.75 
$1.75 
East Missouri Pwr. pf....... 
East. Steel Products pf...... 1.75 
Electric Bond & Shr. $6 pf. rt 50 

30c 
Fishman M. H. 5% pf....... $1.25 

$1.75 
Florsheim Shoe A ............ 25¢e 

12%ec 
BR. Publishing ............500 

Do 
Gen. Outdoor pf. 

General Shoe ........ 


Gen. Water G. & E.. 

Grand "Rapids Varnish ... 
Great Lakes Pwr. pf. 
24¢e 
Hanes (P. H.) Knit 


Hanover Fire Ins. (ne 
Harris-Seybold- Potter 
Heller & Co. (W. E. 10e 
43%e 
Hilton-Davis Chem. .......... 
Hinde " Dauch Paper ....... 50c 
$1.25 
Hooker Electrochem. Co. 
Horn & Hardart Baking..... $1.50 
Houdaille-Hershey A........ 62%e 


Int’l Buttonhole Sew. Mach... .30c 
Int'l 12% 


Irving Air Chute . 


Island Creek Coal 50e 
$1, 
Kansas El. Pr. 7% pf....... si75 
$1.50 
Kansas Gas & El. 7% pf....$1.75 
$1.50 
Power $1.75 
$1.50 
Kirsch $1.50 cum. pf. ..37%e 
Landers Frary & C.......... 37 4c 
25e 
Ea Salle Ext. Univ. pf..... $1.75 
Stores 


$1.12% 
33 Tel. & Tel Cl. A. 


Marlin. 5 0c 
Marshall Field & Co. pr. pf.$1.75 
$1.50 
Mascot Oil le 
Meyer- Blanke 
$1.75 
McKee 
MeQuay-Norris Mfg. ......... 5 
Mickelberry’s Food Prod. $2.40 
60c 
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Record 


Pe- 

Company Rate riod 
$1.50 
mg Dekots 10c 


$1.50 
$1.25 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel -$1.75 
National Casket, $7 pf.......$1.75 
25¢ 
Nat. Shirt Shops $6 pr. woe 
Nat’l Steel 
Newberry (J. Realty pf.$1.62% 
$1.50 
N. Y. ‘Bower & Lt. 7% - $1.75 
$1.50 
16%e 
Do (Del.) 5% pl. $1.25 
50e 
Peoples Nat. Gas 5% pf..... 62%e 
Petroleum Explor. ............ 25¢ 
Phillips $1. 31% 
Procter & Gamble pf........... $2 
Prudential Invest. pf......... $1. 
Public Service Col. 7% pf.. “Saige 
“Ill. $60 par...... 75¢ 
Q 
Reliable Stores pf. ......... 37%e Q 
Savannah Sugar Rfg........... 50e Q 
Schenley Distillers ........... 50e 
Shaffer Stores 7% pf......... $1.75 
$1.50 
$1.50 
$1 
37%e 


Sparks-Withington 
G. $7 
Standard Screw 
Stayton Oil Co. . 
Steel Co. of Canada. 
Stix Baer & Fuller 7% pf.. 
Taggart Corp. ($50) $2.50 pf.. “oaige 
Taunton Gas gh 


Taylor-Colquitt 
Taylor-Wharton Iron pf..... $3.75 
Toledo Edison 7% pf....... 5844e 
20c 
Tubizer-Chatillon pf. 
75e 
United Milk Prod. .......... 50e 
ban 75e 
Un shee 62%e 
37% 
U. Hoffman Mach. pf. 68%c 
Universal-Cyclops .......... 2%e 
Univ. Leaf Tobacco............ 75¢ 
$2 
Universal Products Co......... 1 
Wagner Baking 7% pf. 


Western Mass Cos 


Westinghouse Air Brake.. 


W. Va. Pulp & Paper... .10¢ 
W. Va. Water Svc. pf....... . 
Willys Overland 6% pf........ 15¢ 
Winn Lovett Groe’y A......50¢ 
25¢ 
2 $1.75 
Wiser Oil 25¢ 
Woodley Petroleum Co......... 10¢ 
15¢ 
Yosemite Portland Cement 4% 
Accumulated 
Central Maine 7% pf..$1.75 .. 
$1.50 
Central Power Co. (Del.) 7% 
Central Power Co. (Del.) 6% 
Central Power Neb. 7% pf..$1.16% 


Do Neb. 6% 
Concord Gas Co. 7% pf....... 50c 
Consol. Dry 


Fla. Pwr. & Lt 
Greif Br Cosperane 40c 
Penna. Gas & Elec. 7% pf..... Tae... 
Ward Baking Corp. 7% pf..... 50c .. 
Extra 
Greenwich Gas pt. pf.......... ae. sx 
MoKee (A. G.) .. 
Bit. 10c .. 
Initial 
Fuller Co. (Geo. A.) 4%....... a 
Ogilvie Flour Mills .......... Se .. 
Reduced 
Comer On. (3. .. 
Doehler Die Casting........... 20c .. 
Great Lakes S.S...............50¢ .. 
Ind. Pneumatic Tool........... 25c .. 
Cathet $1.50 


: LEOLLE: :: 


Goods 7% pf...$3.50 .. 
1% of. ... 
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Concluded from page ; 


ties was another outstanding bears} 
influence. In view of the large ip. 
terest in American rails in London, 
Amsterdam and other foreign centers 
the domestic rail market may be te. 
flecting international factors, but the 
recession of quotations to new loys 
for the current bear market can le 
explained in terms of the increasing 
discouragement of American investors 
over the financial outlook for all bu 
the most strongly situated carriers, 
(See the discussion in the article on 
“The Significance of the Rail Rate 
Decision” on page 5 of this issue of oa 
THE FINANCIAL Wor pb.) 
Evidence of Congressional inde- 
pendence on tax legislation is helping) 
to create a better feeling toward the| >? 
domestic business outlook, and is) 1" 
probably largely responsible for the) in 
resiliency shown by the market from} si 
time to time. Eventually, a new bull gt 
market is likely to develop out of af ca 
basic change in the political situation, 
combined with the completion of the) 
corrective processes ameliorating the 
maladjustments in the business world} ~ 
which became evident in 1937. How-| > 
ever, at best, the markets will receive} 
only mild support from business} ¢ 
Statistics over the intermediate term} f 
future, and in a time of extreme} n 
nervous tension abroad, such factors } |; 
are at least temporarily counter-| , 
balanced by the possibility of further ‘ 
“incidents” on the European stage. 
Under the circumstances, although 
there is no need for disturbing hold- 
ings of sound income producing se- 
curities, a generally cautious attitude 
toward equities is advocated, and it 
appears prudent to defer new com- 
mitments until a calmer atmosphere 
emerges from the present confusion. 
—Written March 17; George H. 
Dimon. 


MARKET POLICY 


HE policies outlined in } 

“The Market Situation” 
should be kept clearly in mind 
when reading all analyses and 
recommendations appearing 
in this issue. 


Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
f Alabama Power $7 pf........$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
ps Do $6 pf.. ..............$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
a Do $5 pf. ..............-$1.25 Q Apr. 2 Mar. 20 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Allis-Chalmers .. Mar. 31 Mar. 11 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
i Aluminum Company of America Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
ie Mar. 31 Mar. 25 Mar. 31 
2M Mar. 31 Mar. 25 Mar. 15 
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Fears of Europe 
Alter the 
Investment Outlook 


ANGES Abroad Make It 

Advisable for Many Investors 
to Change Their Policies and 
Revise Their Portfolios. 


HIS month has seen the map of Europe 
The international situation is taking 
greater prominence in American governmental, 
financial, commercial and investment calculations. 
The new flight of gold to this country has revived 


‘| consideration of the effects of inflation of our reserve 


base, forcing investors to take stock of their hold- 
ings. Accurate interpretation of this new intrusion 
into our situation here is essential, for by well-con- 
sidered switches you may be able to accelerate 
greatly the recovery of lost capital while, at the 
sane time, strengthening your income position. 

In undertaking a thorough survey of your hold- 


ings at this time, however, you must not lose sight 


of the domestic influences, which are still dominant. 
So far as the most disturbing elements in the day- 
to-day budget are concerned, the market fully dis- 
counted most of them weeks ago. Earnings reports 
for the final quarter of 1937 and authoritative esti- 
mates for the first three months of this year, are in 
line with earlier expectations. The reductions or 
eliminations of dividends were as expected. These 
factors do not enter to-day’s market pattern except 
as they may affect sentiment. 


The Domestic Outlook 


The active influences have been the revival of the 
FHA, the resumption of business loans by the RFC, 
the passage of the new tax bill by the lower House, 
and indications that the Senate will go even farther 
to reduce the pressure against business. The new 
crop control act, the railway rate increases, though 
small, the possibility of additional assistance to the 
carriers, the prospects for steel, copper, oil and other 
basic industries, the automobile outlook—these also 
enter into the current picture and must be properly 
appraised by the investor. 

You are faced today, therefore, with two prob- 
lems: (1) the importance of inaugurating imme- 
diately a new program based on the determinable 


prospect, and (2) how to go about it. These prob- 
lems call not only for expert knowledge, but also 
for the expenditure of a lot of time. But like most 
investors, you have a living to make and must 
devote the major part of your time to your active 
interests. It is difficult for you to devote sufficient 
time to the study of fundamentals and the analysis 
of developments, even if you had the training and 
the equipment. And, you run the risk of interpreting 
sporadic movements as indications of the real trend. 


The Logical Investment Counsel 


In today’s situation the Financial World Research 
Bureau is your logical investment counsel and re- 
search laboratory. By enrolling as a client for con- 
tinuing supervision you can be assured of the ideal 
of investment guidance: expert program preparation, 
keen, accurate analyses of your holdings, cautious 
weighing of every factor, and quick, decisive action. 

The service is adapted to portfolios having a 
liquidating value of $10,000 or more. The fee is small 
—one-fourth of one per cent of the current value 
($2.50 per $1,000), for a full year of service, with a 
minimum annual rate of $125. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first 
year’s fee today—or use the coupon for a 
detailed description of the procedure. But 
act promptly, for this is a time for action. 


The Financial World Research Bureau 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
Please explain (without obligation to me) how your per- 
sonal supervisory service would assist me to establish and 
keep my portfolio in line with conditions, and achieve my 


objective. I enclose a list of my investments, showing the 
number of shares and their original cost. 


OBJECTIVE: 
Income [_|Capital enhancement [Jor Both [ ] 
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Current 


Literature 


Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct from 
the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give name 
and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


HicH MUNICIPAL BOoNnDs 


—Yielding from 1.00% to 3.65%. 
Offering list on request. Also, 
especially selected list of High 


Yield Municipal Bonds mailed on 
application. (Offered by H. L. 
Schwamm & Co.) 


OUTLOOK FOR RAILROAD SECURI- 
TIEs—Analytical Study of 25 Chemi- 
cal Corporations —also statistics on 
680 Common Stocks. (Made avail- 
able by James M. Leopold & Co., 
Members New York Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Opp Lor Trapinc—aAn interesting 
booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. (Published 
by John Muir & Co., Members 
N. ¥. Stock Exchange.) 


TRADING METHODS — 24-page in- 
formative booklet on this subject. 
(Published by Chisholm & Chap- 
man, Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Stocks, Bonps, 
Folder explaining trading methods, 
commission charges and commodity 
units. (Published by J. A. Acosta 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


SoME FINANCIAL Facts—A 24- 
page. booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and the or- 
ganization and operations of the Bell 
Svstem. (Made available by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 


Business and Financial Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


*Crude Oil Production (bbis.).......... 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.).. 
tSteel Output (% of capacity)......... 
tAutomobile Production (U. S. A.)...... 
{Wholesale Commodity Price Index.... 


§Bank Clearings New York City....... 
§Bank Clearings outside New York City 
Total Car Loadings (number of cars) 
*Bituminous Coal Production (tons)... 
Financial World Index of Industrial 

Production 


*Daily Average. 


Omitted. {Journal of Commerce.. 


Mar. 12 


1,069,000 


72.3 


jAs of beginning of following week. 


1,106,000 
71.8 


535,790 
1,083,000 


71.9 


tWard’s Report. 


2,895 
730,324 
1,851,009 
97.1 


$000,009 


1938 1937 
Federal Reserve Reports Mar. 9 Mar.3 eb. 33 Mar. wi 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) y 
$9,020 $8,933 $8,896 $9, 260' 
Total commercial loans.............. 4,342 4,357 4,378 * 
Other loans for purchasing securities 616 616 614 * 
U. S. Government securities held...... 9,233 9,296 9,297 10,227 
Total net demand deposits............ 14,514 14,381 14,576 15,649 
Reserve System 
Federal reserve credit outstanding.... 2,594 2,563 2,591 2,454 
Total money in circulation............ 6,334 6,343 6,224 6,376 

*Comparable figures not available. *Other than U. S. Government securities. 

1%: 1936 
tinventories 
maw materials in@ex.............6... 196 196 175 150 
Manufactured goods index........... 114 114 113 108 
162 162 149 132 

1938 1937 
Jan. Dee. Nov. Jan 
*Farm income — total (including sub- 

*Farm Income subsidies............... 3 36 
1938 1937 

a Feb. Jan. Dec. Feb 

Building contracts. Daily average 

(F. W. Dodge—in millions)......... 5.41 7.82 8,63 8.56 

19: 1937 

Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar, 

*U. S. Government debt...... $37,815 $37.633 $37,456 $34,728 

*000,000 omitted. fCorporate new issues only: exclude refunding: 000 omitted— 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tDepartment of Commerce: 1923-1925 = 100. 
Dow-Jones Averages March 
Closing Figures 10 11 12 14 15 16 
30 Industrial stocks 124.71 122.44 122.58 123.68 127.24 122.87 
20 Rail stocks 26.36 25.66 25.85 26.35 26.58 25.11 
20 Utility stocks 18.83 18.54 18.59 18.68 19.01 18.37 
eS eae 88.37 87.89 87.87 88.06 88.13 87.61 
Daily Volume N.Y.S.E. 

Sales (shares) ‘ 455,040 770,050 299,850 430.000 760,000 1,020,000 

Week ended 

Weekly Car Loadings Feb.26 Feb.19 Feb. 12 Feb. 27 
Eastern District 1938 1937 
23,276 22,513 26,384 35,459 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..... 13,105 12,922 13,293 15,840 
18,922 19,820 20,472 28,074 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 16,605 18,274 17,697 22,372 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 11,183 11,684 12,282 17,552 
11,326 11,898 11,794 15,699 
,952 7,714 7,298 11,39 
Southern District 

Louisville & Naghville. 19,015 20,556 21,362 30,581 
Northwest District 3 
Chicago & Great Western............. 4,564 4,335 4,351 4,915 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 21,717 22,546 23,103 25,545 
Chicamo & Northwestern 27,013 27,712 28,309 31,429 
10,256 9,994 10,484 10,694 
Central West District 7 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... ak 22,032 22,349 23,479 26,056 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... aie 18,775 19,038 18,928 23,985 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... 18,271 17,603 18,216 19,496 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..:......... 4,335 4,655 4,748 6,269 
Denver & Rio Grande Western......... 4,324 4,133 4,073 6,297 
Southern Pacific System............... 29,481 22,461 30,626 34,915 
2,522 2,832 1,730 3,400 
Southwestern District 

Renesas City 3,446 3,446 3,952 4,314 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 5,793 6,291 6,470 7,160 
St. Louis-San Francisco .............- 9,580 9,746 10,394 11,870 
4,491 4,922 5,232 5,503 
7,18 7.892 7,956 9,243 
Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. Loadings 


from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 


32 

Mar.5 Feb. 26 Mar, 

3,382,100 3,339,700 3,322,800 3,372,854 

2 2,014,725 2,035,673 2,031,412 

32.1% 29.9% 29.3% 88.99 

57,438 54,445 56,677 103.645 

78.5 78.3 79.2 917 

ve Mar. 5 Feb. 26 Feb. 19 Mar, ¢ 

$3,222 $2,336 $3,076 $4,174 
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This New Indexed Book 
of 1056 “Stock Factographs”’ 


Regular Price $3.85 for Only 


provided you remit $10 at the same time for a new or renewal 
subscription for THE Financia, Wor.p. In other words, for 
only $11.95 you may obtain a year’s subscription and this 
veritable encyclopedia of information about 1056 leading 
companies at a saving of $1.90. If you want the “Facto- 


$1.95 


9, 264 graphs” book alone, remit $3.85. 


64 | “THIS remarkable new book has been off 
es the press just 30 days and we have 
276 already sent out hundreds of copies to in- 
vestors who have been waiting for weeks 
for this new edition to be printed. It con- 
if tains reprints of the “Factographs” that 
bave been published in THE 
7sif WORLD in the 15 months up to February 9, 
<= 1938. You will probably agree with many 
who say that they have never seen anything 
7 I that approaches it in usefulness for quick 
"SI reference in obtaining the essential facts 
0. and figures on 1056 leading companies. 


"81 OU need this valuable book even though 
3 you have been a regular subscriber for 
THE FrnaNctaL Wortp for the past year 
=| or two because a complete index enables 
4°! you to refer instantly to any company you 


want instead of having to waste much time 
searching through old issues of THE FINAN- 
Wor tp for the “Factographs” you 
need. This book enables you to get in- 
stantly the vital facts and figures on any 
company listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change and on 248 companies listed on 


N. Y. Curb. 


DONT miss this opportunity to increase 

the effectiveness of your investment 
operations when for only $11.95 you can 
obtain the large book of “Factographs” 
together with THE Financia, Wor 
the regular personal advice privilege and 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED 
Stocks” for the next 12 months. Remem- 
ber, you may also have one confidential 
survey of 20 of your listed securities if you 
mail coupon below promptly. 


INVESTORS 

85 

KEEP PosTED Factographs.” 

FRoM 

32 

Now On 

4 

7 BY MAILING 

CouPoN 

BEFORE May 1 


ef THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
52 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE FinaNciaL Wortp each 
week, the confidential advice privilege as per your rules, a copy of the enlarged 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LisTED Stocks” each month, an immediate survey of 
my 20 listed securities (write these on a separate sheet) and a copy of Mr. Guenther’s 
helpful book, “INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT PLANNING.” 


SPECIAL OFFERS — CHECK YOUR CHOICE 


c. Annual subscription including all the above together with new indexed 
book containing 1056 “Stock Factographs’—Remit $11.95. 


Six Months’ subscription together with new book containing 1056 “Stock 
(All of above except survey.)—Remit $7.15. 


Annual subscription with 396-page $3.50 book “Successful Speculation in 
Common Stocks”—Remit $11.75. 


PRESS OF 
C. J. O'BRIEN, INC, 
NEW YORK 
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"EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD FUN’-BUT ITS SO EXPENSIVE 


CHARMING BOOK, by the favored son of 

a great Leader, has recently been published. 
It deals with the “beauties” of the war through 
which Papa benevolently brought civilization to 
a benighted people, a people so backward they 
knew practically nothing of machine guns, 
mustard gas, and bombing planes. 


While flying his plane in this crusade for civili- 
zation, Papa’s little soldier indulged in what he 
boyishly referred to as the “magnificent sport” 
of dropping bombs on the natives. Of one such 
incident he wrote: 


_.“One group of horsemen gave me the impres- 
sion of a budding rose unfolding as the bombs 
fell in their midst and blew them up. It was 
exceptionally good fun.” 


No one likes to see young people enjoy them- 
selves more than we do. 


But the sport of killing defenseless people is 


getting to be prohibitive in cost. Economists esti- 
mate the World War cost to be more than 
$337,000,000,000! 


Is it any wonder that the economic structure 
of the entire world has gone haywire? Is it any 
wonder that most of the nations of the world 
seethe with unrest, stagger under terrific tax 
burdens, appear willing to take the most 
desperate steps to win markets and trade to pay 


their bills? 


We think a world that likes to call itself civil- 
ized could find a “magnificent sport” less expen- 
sive than killing people. We believe in “‘excep- 
tionally good fun” that doesn’t bear such a 
crushing price tag. And we'd like to hear from 
people who feel, as we feel, that something can 
be done to eliminate this obscene, bankrupting, 
degrading business called War! Write to 


WORLD PEACEWAYS, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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